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It seems prudent to remind readers of AMERICA: (1) 
that the war bulletin is but a record of facts as far as 
they can be ascertained; (2) that the Chronicle expresses 
the sentiments and conditions which obtain in the re- 
spective nations; (3) that Topics of Interest and Com- 
munications express the views of the writers, not the 
Editor's; (4) that the Editor's views are found on the 
editorial page.—Editor, AMERICA. 


CHRONICLE 


The War.—With some slight variations the line of 
battle from Flanders to Alsace remains unchanged. The 
reports of the engagements are so conflicting that the 
exact progress of the Allies can not 
be stated definitely. It seems clear, 
however, that all the week they have 
continued a determined offensive which for the most part 
the Germans have contented themselves with resisting. 
The Allies’ losses, it appears, have been severe and out of 
proportion to the material advance they have been able 
to make. This has consisted generally of isolated 
trenches, the great gains of the week having been meas- 
ured in one place by two miles and in another by three. 
There has been fighting at almost 
every point along the line, but the 
principal struggles have taken place 
from Arras to the coast. Here there have been local 
successes by both sides but the distance gained has not 
been, as a rule, appreciable except on the most detailed 
maps. The sacrifices which the Allies have been making 
are generally believed to have had for their object not 
so much the driving of the Germans out of France and 
Flanders as to divert some of the German troops from the 
eastern theatre of war. Whether they have succeeded 
in doing so can not be ascertained. 


Bulletin, Dec. J5, 
p. m.-Dec. 22, a.m. 


The Allies 





In the east the Austro-German offensive seems to be 
gathering momentum. On December 17 an official an- 
nouncement was’ made in Berlin of a great victory over 
Russia, “the greatest victory of the 
war,” and a day of excited exultation 
followed. For the time being the 
people were satisfied with this bare statement, but now 
they are realizing that the German Field Marshal had 
given no geographical details or definite lists of captures. 
There was this much confirmation of the report from 
Russian sources that Petrograd admitted that strategic 
reasons had counselled a retirement before the German 
army west of Warsaw and a rearrangement of forces 
operating in Galicia, but there was nothing like an official 
admission of defeat. The situation seems to be as fol- 
lows: It will be remembered that last week three armies 
were advancing on Warsaw. One had pushed its way 
south from Soldau as far as Przasnysz and Ciechanow 
but was reported to be in difficulties, especially at Cie- 
chanow. Russia says that this army 
has met with complete defeat and has 
been driven back over the Prussian 
border, and that as a consequence communications have 
been reestablished from Soldau to Johannisburg. Berlin 
claims that this body of troops has merely fallen back to 
a strong line of entrenchments. A German army was 
later reported to have been repulsed in an attempt to 
move south from Dobrzyn, a town within Poland but 
close to the Prussian border, some twenty miles east of 
Thorn. If this is the same force that was operating last 
week at Przasnysz, as seems not unlikely, the Russian 
report is true at least to this extent that Warsaw is no 
longer menaced from the northeast. 

The second German army last week was endeavoring 
to advance on Warsaw from the west and had already 
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seized Lodz. Before it the Russians were falling back 
toward the Vistula. The city of 
Gerrnan Success lLowicz seems to have held out after 
the retirement of the main body of 
the Russians, for its fall was not announced until De- 
cember 18. This second German army is occupying a 
line that runs south from the Vistula at a point a little to 
the west of Kazunpolski until it reaches and crosses the 
river Bzura, some miles above Sochaczew. It crosses the 
Bzura a second time near Lowicz, and then extends south 
past Skierniwice, Rawa, Tomaschow, and over the river 
Pilica to Opotschno. Its extreme right has thus ad- 
vanced about thirty miles east of Petrikau. The prin- 
cipal fighting is going on at Sochaczew, where the Ger- 
mans are said to have massed as many as 200,000 
men. Against this army Russia is making her chief 
effort, although just at present she is endeavoring 
merely to hold her own until she can so reenforce 
her troops as to be able to assume the offensive. 
It is on this line of battle that the attention of the world 
is concentrated. Here the Germans are making their 
principal attempt to relieve Cracow. If they can drive the 
Russians still further back the Russian army in Galicia 
will have to be weakened to strengthen the army at War- 
saw. At the same time this is the point at which, so it 
is being predicted, a new avalanche of Russian troops will 
soon begin to sweep out from Warsaw to bear the Ger- 
mans back once more in defeat to their border. The im- 
portance of the outcome of events in this quarter can 
scarcely be overestimated. 

Of the third army that is menacing Warsaw, but only 
remotely and which is made up of both Austrians and 
Germans, less is known. Its theatre of operations is in 
southern Poland between the Silesian and Galician bor- 
ders. It has pushed forward from Czenstachowa to the 
river Pilica, and from Miechow to the river Nida. This 
army is reported to be vigorously on the offensive. 

It is not easy to determine the exact state of affairs in 
Galicia. Vienna claims to have cleared the whole western 
part of the province of Russians. Russia on the other 

hand asserts that she has in nowise 

Austrian Success) relinquished the campaign against 

Cracow, although she does admit that 
very heavy Austrian reinforcements have forced her to 
change positions. She omits, however, the mention of 
definite places. If, therefore, the Austrian accounts be 
assumed as being in the main correct, it may be stated 
that the Russians have been defeated at the battle of 
Limanowa, southeast of Cracow, and forced back from 
the foot of the Carpathians in a northerly direction. The 
Austrians are now occupying, according to their own 
statement, a line that stretches from Limanowa through 
Jasle and Krasno, past Sanok to Lisko; Cracow has 
again been relieved, and a strong offensive has begun 
that the Russians seem to be unable to resist. It is being 
predicted, both in Vienna and at Berlin, that this army 


Poland and advance through Kielce and Radom toward 
Ivangorod. These predictions may have some foundation 
in fact, but they are much too one-sided to be accepted 
without a good deal of reserve, and even then only in part. 
Cracow, however, should be carefully watched. The 
movements of the Russians before it are a sure index of 
the state of the whole campaign in the east. Until they 
are forced to retire, no real permanent success can be 
claimed for the Austro-German armies. In spite of local 
advantages the general situation will remain practically 
unchanged. As long as the Russian left wing clings to 
western Galicia their peril in central Poland can not be 
considered very great. On the right wing, that is, along 
the eastern border of East Prussia, nothing of importance 
has been accomplished by either side. 

The magnitude of the reverses by which Austria has 
been overwhelmed in Servia is becoming clearer every 
day. Doubtless there is some exaggeration in the reports 

of wholesale panic and slaughter and 

Servia’s Victory captures with which the daily papers 

are filled, but enough is well founded 
to make it certain that Austria has met with a crushing 
and very humiliating defeat. The world once more is 
filled with astonishment and admiration at exhausted 
Servia’s power to turn seeming destruction into over- 
whelming victory. Her enemy has been driven out of 
her territory, Belgrade is again free from occupation, 
and a new invasion of Bosnia seems to be imminent. 
Servian courage is mainly responsible for the victory, but 
Russia in an indirect way had a large share in it. Simul- 
taneously she invaded Hungary and made a severe at- 
tack on the Austrians south of Cracow. Austria, as a 
result, was given her choice between tw6 sacrifices, her 
Servian campaign or Hungary and Galicia. She chose 
to save Hungary and Galicia, but to do so had to transfer 
a large part of her forces out of Servia. This partially 
explains but does not diminish the extent of Servia’s vic- 
tory. 

On the morning of December 16 a fleet of German 
cruisers appeared out of the fog and made a raid on the 
east coast of England, shelling the Yorkshire towns of 
Scarborough, Hartlepool and Whitby. 
The bombardment, which lasted a 
half an hour and covered the space of 
about fifty miles, resulted in great loss of property and 
in many injuries and deaths. The alarm was given at 
once and the German squadron took to flight, dropping 
mines as they went, by which three steamers were sunk. 
The warships got back to Kiel, as is supposed. Certainly 
they suffered no harm from the British. It is a matter 
of a good deal of surprise that they should have been 
able to escape detection by any ship in the North Sea 
for so long a time. The incident is said to have no mili- 
tary significance beyond the morale which it has restored 
to the German fleet, and as a demonstration that the 
British patrol was not so effective a blockading reliance 
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England has taken the first step toward the dismember- 
ment of the Turkish empire. The Khedive having taken 
sides with Turkey, England declared that “Egypt is 

placed under the protection of his 


Turkey Britannic Majesty, and will hence- 
forth constitute a _ British pro- 

tectorate.” Prince Hussein Kemel Pasha was then 
invited to become Sultan under the new régime. 


He has accepted. Practically speaking the change is only 
a nominal one, because Turkey, although actually pos- 
sessing suzerainty over Egypt, has long since failed to 
exert any authority. England has been its real governor 
for at least thirty years, during which time the Khedive 
has been to a great extent a figurehead. Turkey was 
unwise in forcing the issue on the Khedive, and England 
has profited by her opportunity. There is little likelihood 
of her being forced to maintain her authority by arms, 
as the people of Egypt are indifferent to anything but a 
life of peace, and their army is largely officered by Eng- 
lishmen. Turkey also narrowly escaped involving herself 
in war with Italy. A British Consul had taken refuge in 
the Italiah consulate at Hodeida. Turkish officials seized 
and dragged him off by force. The Italian Government 
protested, and in addition to an apology and the release 
of the Consul, made other demands. Turkey has not 
acceded to the demands, nor has she made a formal 
apology. Italy has expressed dissatisfaction, and the in- 
cident not only promises complications, but may have 
serious consequences. 


Austria-Hungary.—A Vienna paper calls attention to 
the mighty influence exercised over the people in the 
present crisis by the Holy Eucharist. It is the Real 
Presence of the Divine Saviour in the 
Blessed Sacrament which attracts the 
multitudes that throng to the churches 
for strength and consolation. It is the Eucharist and its 
zealous propaganda, carried on during recent years, which 
has now brought back the cities, threatened with a fatal 
indifferentism, to Him Who alone is the Way and the 
Truth and the Life of the world. Speaking in particular 
of “hundred-towered Prague,” the writer shows how the 
Eucharistic adorations and the thoughtful words of ad- 
monition spoken during these exercises were the seed 
that is now bearing rich fruit. In Prague, as probably 
throughout the entire monarchy, the prayers for the suc- 
cess of the imperial arms are said before the Blessed 
Sacrament exposed for adoration. The enormous crowds 
that gather there, the depth and fervor of devotion, all 
bear “the seal of Eucharistic inspiration.’””’ Thus the 
zealous labors of Pope Pius X, prompted by the Spirit 
of God, have prepared the world not only to reap profit 
from the present trials and punishments, but to provide 
hereafter for a lasting peace upon the basis of a true and 
consistent Christianity. We note in this same connection 
that the Bonifatius Verein is gathering means for the 
foundation of a chapel automobile, which at present is to 
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bring the Divine Source of joy and blessing more freely 
to the soldiers in the field, but thereafter is to be used in 
districts where Catholics are sparsely settled. It was the 
American experiment which gave them their idea. 


France.—The parliamentary budget committee has de- 
cided to ask a levy of one billion, seven hundred and fifty 
million dollars for the first half of the year 1915. This 

is an increase of something more than 
The Budget for 1915 one billion dollars over the corre- 

sponding period in 1914. What war 
means to the internal affairs of a nation is shown by the 
fact that no increases are to be allowed for agricultural 
development, rivers and harbors, railways and roads, or 
schools. On the contrary, every reduction possible is to 
be made in these departments, and the funds thus saved 
will be devoted to national defence, The war session of 
Parliament begins on December 22, and it is thought that, 
without discussion, the Government will get what it asks. 
It is officially estimated that the expenditures for war 
purposes in 1915 will total two hundred million dollars 
monthly. 

M. Maurice Barres proposes to introduce a bill in the 
Chamber of Deputies, providing for the establishment of 
a national holiday to commemorate Blessed Jeanne d’Arc. 
M. Barres, who is not a Catholic, on 
more than one occasion has cham- 
pioned the cause of persecuted French 
Catholics. Some months ago M. Barres brought to the 
attention of the Government a flagrant case of petty 
persecution near Rambervillers. After a battle the 
corpses of a number of soldiers were brought to the 
churchyard. On account of their number they could not 
be taken into the church, and hence the pastor, erecting 
a temporary altar in the churchyard, said Mass for the 
souls of the deceased in the open air, in the presence of 
the bodies. This, it was claimed, and probably with truth, 
constituted a violation of the law, and the pastor was 
served with a writ for carrying on religious services out- 
side the walls of his church. 


Petty Persecution 


Germany.—In spite of the war Germany will be rep- 
resented at the San Francisco Exposition. The German 
flag, we are told, is to wave over one of the fairest build- 
ings in the foreign section. Its plans 
are to be drawn up by the famous 
architect, Professor Bruno Mohring. 
This has been the result of a mass meeting held at San 
Francisco, at which within ten minutes all the money 
necessary for the erection of the building was contributed 
by leading German Americans. Because of the difficul- 
ties in arranging for the German exhibit in such a way 
as to make it truly representative of German progress, 
the work has been taken in hand personally by New York 
importers of German wares. This undertaking will like- 
wise serve to dispel the delusion that German industry 
has been practically destroyed by the war. 
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Great Britain—Many convents, monasteries, and 
other religious houses are now being used, wholly or in 
part, as hospitals for the wounded soldiers. The con- 
vents of religious women in particu- 
lar are making heroic efforts to care 
for the Belgian women and children 
who have come into the country in destitute circum- 
stances. The famous Benedictine Abbey at Fort Augus- 
tus is sheltering a large number of disabled Belgian 
soldiers. Twenty members of the community, it is said, 
have qualified themselves by successful courses in hos- 
pital work, to care for the sick and wounded. 

The appointment of Sir Henry Howard, a diplomat of 
long experience, to represent the British Government at 
the Vatican, meets the approval not only of Catholics, 

The Protestant but of the country in general. It is 

Alliance and the unfortunate, however, that a certain 

Foreign Office section of the press, quite ready to 
criticise the policy of the present Government, has seen 
fit to give publicity to the protest made to the Foreign 
Office by that discredited organization, the Protestant 
Alliance. Sir Eyre Crowe has answered the secretary 
of this association, assuring him that the appointment was 
forced neither upon the Holy See nor upon the Italian 
Government, and that the sending of an ambassador is in 
no sense a violation of the Italian law of guarantees. 
Many will feel that by this communication the head of 
the Foreign Office has given the protest an importance 
which it does not deserve. England’s best friends must 
admit that the Government has shown no great alacrity 
to provide for the religious welfare of her Catholic sons, 
who are giving their lives for their country. There is 
no reason to believe that the patriotism of English Cath- 
olics, which has survived centuries of persecution, will 
fail them in the present crisis. It is a matter for regret 
that an action which may prove of great advantage to 
England should be used to spread anti-Catholic prejudice. 


Caring for the 
Wounded 


Ireland.—Mr. Redmond, speaking at Tuam, said that 
a treaty of peace having been made between England and 
Ireland in the enactment of Home Rule, it became Ire- 
land’s duty to bear cheerfully her 
share of the burden which the present 
crisis has cast on the civilized world. 
This duty had been accepted both by the Irish people at 
home, who, with the exception of a few irresponsible 
separatists and cranks, endorsed the pledge of their 
leaders of loyalty to the Empire under the settlement they 
had made, and by the great bulk of intelligent Irishmen 
in America. This duty they had performed. Despite the 
drainage of her manhood by emigration, Ireland had con- 
tributed more than her share of men, 89,000 in all, ex- 
clusive of some 40,000 from Britain and the colonies, and 
since the war broke out 16,442 National Volunteers ; and 
the heroism of the Connaught Rangers, the Munster and 
Dublin Fusiliers, and other Irish regiments, should be 
an incentive to other Irishmen to join the defenders of 
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their liberties. The daily Jndependent, a strong supporter 
of the Allies, pointed out that Mr. Redmond’s figures in- 
cluded 49,000 regulars and reservists, and that of the 
40,000 new recruits 25,000 were from Ulster, and nearly 
half. the remainder from Dublin, where unemployment 
and special inducements facilitated enlistment. The regi- 
ments mentioned by Mr. Redmond had been practically 
exterminated. , 


Mexico.—A condition of downright anarchy prevails 
and the situation seems almost hopeless. The following 
communication from a Mexican gentleman who recently 

arrived in New York will give some 

Hopeless Anarchy idea of the present state of things 

beyond the Rio Grande: 


When Carranza took Mexico City, he rapidly applied to it 
the system of rapine, confiscation, arson and murder which 
since the revolution started had been the order of the day in all 
territory under his control. The houses of the wealthiest in- 
habitants were confiscated by the hundred, sacked and gutted. 
Huge sums of silver and gold were extorted, motor cars, pri- 
vate carriages and horses were stolen. Peaceable citizens were 
stopped in the streets and their watches, pocket books and rings 
taken by the scum of the soldiery. Numberless Government. de- 
crees appeared pasted on the walls: Decrees abolishing the 
judiciary, the courts of law, the police; decrees robbing all 
Government employees, and arbitrarily fixing the price of food- 
stuffs and grain and the profits of individuals; decrees for- 
bidding employment of any nature to Spaniards; decrees fixing 
the hours of work by law; decrees against religious practices, 
against the Church, against priests, against common sense. 

The city was given over to an orgy of military anarchy of 
a particularly aggravated nature, for it was not ordinary military 
anarchy, but the anarchy of soldiers who had no respect for 
their officers, of officers who had no respect for their com- 
manders, of commanders who had no respect for their chief. 
Up to four weeks ago, when I left Mexico City, I saw this same 
orgy of horror prevail under Guttierez, who is merely a Villa- 
Zapata dummy. No man’s house, property, wife or daughter is 
safe. 

Worse conditions prevailed in the country. Priests were 
driven from place to place like wild beasts and many thought 
themselves fortunate when put to cut fodder for the cavalry 
of the insurgents, or ballast railroad tracks under a boiling sun. 
The churches were desecrated and the religious sentiments of 
the people outraged in ways which can not appear in print. The 
American policy has proved a very Vesuvius of ruin. It has 
brought about a condition of affairs that will take many years 
to remedy. It has put a party in power that can destroy but 
can not build up, and the peon, for whom all this was under- 
taken, is in a more miserable and wretched state than was 
thought possible before the revolution started. 


An exiled Mexican prelate estimates that 300,000 per- 
sons have perished since the revolution began; the 
amount of property that has been destroyed is doubtless 
quite incalculable, and the fierceness of the persecution 
the Church in Mexico has had to suffer is well known 
to our readers. The American people could find matter 
for a New Year’s reflection in considering how far our 
Government is answerable for Mexico’s present con- 
dition. 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 





The Only Way 


I‘ the quiet midnight at Bethlehem the Christ Child 

came into the world to begin in poverty and suffer- 
ing the work of saving His people from their sins. He 
did not come to establish a temporal kingdom greater 
than the empire of the Cesars. To Him the heart of one 
little child was dearer than all the panoply of princes. 
The true purpose of His mission was reflected in the 
persons of those who greeted Him on His entry into the 
world. No kings were there, but only they who loved 
Him best: the pure of heart and the poor. And as He 
lay, a little Child on the breast of His happy mother, He 
was born again in her spotless heart, and in the heart of 
the trustful Joseph, the man of faith. 

Through the centuries the miracle of Bethlehem has 
been repeated in the hearts of Christian men and women 
who, like the shepherds, have been led to the manger to 
see the Child, with Mary His mother. Through the cen- 
turies they have gone back to the world with Christ re- 
born in their hearts through love, to teach the world that 
it can find salvation only at the manger of the Christ 
Child. And yet the dawn of this New Year rises red 
with the blood of battling nations, over a world which 
seems to have forgotten the birth of the Prince of Peace. 
Men cry out that this Christianity, founded by the 
Dreamer of Nazareth and preached by His visionary 
followers, has once more been put to the test and, as 
ever before, has failed. Petty philosophers, savants great 
in their own conceits, have railed so loudly against the 
efficacy of Christ’s teaching in restraining the unhallowed 
desires of men, that they who timidly follow Christ from 
afar, ask themselves in bewilderment whether or not 
Christianity is worth the sacrifice of a whim. 

, Now, the answer is plain. No remedy can be efficacious 
if it is not used. Christianity can not influence the 
hearts of men who reject it. It is not a potent charm 
which destroys man’s will and hales him against his in- 
clination into the paths of righteousness. The fact that 
misery still grips the lives of men who are oppressed by 
the inhumanity of their kind does not prove that the 
teachings of Jesus Christ are worthless, that His Church 
has been recreant to her trust. It merely proves that 
men have rejected Christ’s Church and with it His doc- 
trines. Our Divine Saviour proclaimed that He was the 
only way along which men could pass with safety, 
through the turmoil of the world into the haven of eter- 
nal rest. “I am the way, the truth and the life.” “By 
this shall all men know that you are my disciples, that 
you have love, one for another.” “Love your enemies ; 
do good to them that hate and persecute you.” “No man 
cometh to the father save through me.” If men will not 
follow the way which Christ has pointed out, if they re- 
ject Him, through whom alone we can go to the Father, 





if they weave into the fabric of their lives, unholy 
deeds of pride and hatred and revenge, there can be 
nothing in this world but misery and unhappiness. The 
wretchedness that girts the world comes not from Christ’s 
teaching, but because men bid Him depart from their 
coasts. They grieve, not because the Son of God has 
left them, but because their swine have been destroyed. 

We need not fear that God has abandoned His Church, 
that the power which in the past formed saints and heroes 
has been withdrawn. But we may ask ourselves with 
profit, whether or not we have made Christianity a thing 
of nought in our own hearts. “By this shall all men 
know that you are my disciples, that you have love, one 
for another.” Can we stand the test? In the year that 
is closing, our lines have been cast in pleasant places. 
God dandleth us, as Blessed Thomas More once said, as 
a father dandleth his child upon his knee, for that we are 
not strong enough to bear adversity. But in the houses 
of the poor in your own city, there is that bitter grief 
and sorrow which the completest resignation to God’s 
will can only soften, not remove. Our Saviour in His 
agony sought, though He did not receive, the human 
solacing of His rough followers. There are some 
wounds, it would seem, that can be healed only at the 
touch of a pitiful human hand, tenderly laid on in His 
Name. It may well be that He wishes human grief to be 
soothed by the comforting of a human heart, that in the 
hearts which God has made grief may find some little 
likeness to the pitying Heart of the God Man, who in 
the days of His flesh went about doing good to the souls 
and bodies of men. 

Gentile and Jew and Greek, we are all children of our 
Father in heaven. It is the will of our Saviour that in 
His afflicted brethren we should see and relieve His 
misery. ‘“Whatsoever you do to the least of these my 
brethren, you do it unto me.” How many of us really 
see the Face and Figure of Christ in the wrecked or 
battered men and women, brought low by disease or vice 
or poverty? Within ten minutes’ walk of your own door 
there is misery enough to make your heart ache. What 
are we doing to lighten the burden of God’s children? 
It may be that we can not do much to heal the broken 
hearts of Christ’s suffering brethren, or to still the great 
cry of anguish that goes up to heaven, wrung from the 
souls of the world’s great army of the oppressed. 
Nevertheless, the least thing that we can do for the poor 
and the afflicted in His Name is well worth the doing. 
To bring by a kindly word the light of joy into eyes that 
friendless nights of pain have dulled, to give a cup of 
cold water to but one suffering child, to take upon your 
shoulders only for a moment some small portion of your 
brother’s burdens: these are the deeds that the grateful 
Heart of Christ treasures up as done unto Himself. 

The recollection of the sum of our year’s failings some- 
times crowds unhappiness into our New Year’s musings. 
But there is no room for unhappiness in the heart that 
loves and is loved. Whatever has been amiss in our past 
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can be righted if with sorrow we ask forgiveness. God 
is our Father. So our Saviour taught us to call Him, 
and thanks to His infinite love, He looks upon us for 
what we are, merely wayward children. Christ is our 
Brother, and for those who love Him all things work 
together unto good. Our wandering feet are set in the 
path that leads to heaven, when we love Christ who hath 
first loved us, and all men for His dear sake. It is the 
happiest way, this way of the saints; it is the only way, 
for it is the way which Christ has traced for us, and 
has illumined with the light of His love and His grace: 
Pau. L. BLAKELY, S.J. 


New Thought 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Will you kindly outline in America the character of “New 
Thought” and its dangers. I have been told that whenever Cath- 
olics take an interest in the subject they leave the Church. 

New Brighton, S. I. A. S. CAMACHO. 


A™ one who is at all familar with “New Thought” 

will be surprised at the statement in the above 
letter. Those who can think for themselves will take no 
interest in the subject, for it is extravagant hodge-podge 
with no other foundation save the wild imaginings of a 
shallow, illogical thinker. Dilettanti and faddists in re- 
ligion will find in it a certain cheap cleverness, together 
with some novel conceits and a bold denial of most that 
the world has hitherto accepted. They will, moreover, be 
flattered by the persuasion that to be indoctrinated with 
New Thought is to be better than the rest of men. They 
may be caught by some of its principles of conduct 
which, although wholly divorced from the supernatural, 
seem to make for a sort of selfish happiness or, at least, 
absence of care. But a person who can find an appeal in 
it can not be even a Christian at heart. Active adhesion 
to its tenets means apostasy from the Faith. No one can 
accept New Thought as expounded by Julia Seton Sears 
without professing undisguised heresy. It is so sweeping 
in its repudiation of Catholic doctrines and so daring in 
advocacy of absurdity that it seems necessary to set it 
forth in its own words. 

“New Thought is a religion.” (“What is New 
Thought?” p. 4.) Such is the official pronouncement of 
its accredited, though self-appointed American prophetess, 
the founder and pastor of the New Thought Church of 
New York City. To all Catholics it is an object of 
suspicion by that very fact. Its falsity is evident from 
its own confession. “New Thought is a product of the 
twentieth century thought and need; it has its birth in 
human experiences and human unfoldment.” (“Free- 
dom Talks, No. 1,” p. 4.) Clearly, therefore, it makes 
no claim to divine origin, and it does not go-back to 
Jesus Christ. In fact, it has provided a substitute for the 
Son of God. “While the old thought world prayed to its 
Jesus, the new thought world suggested to its subcon- 
sciousness.” (“The Psychology of the Solar Ptexus,” 





p. 28.) Thus, while the old thought appeals to Jesus, 
the new thought appeals to itself. A pitiful substitute, 
surely! It sweeps away the need of salvation. “Man 
never had a soul to save; but he is a soul saved by his. 
immortal birthright of union with the great Cosmic Mind. 
or God. (“What is New Thought?” p. 4.) This is, of 
course, a denial of original sin, and besides unblushing 
pantheism. Redemption it regards as something simply 
superfluous. “It matters little to those who really under- 
stand Truth, whether Jesus the Christ lived, or whether 
He was only a symbol worked out by the imagination of 
men and priests.” (“Freedom Talks, No. 2,” p. 19.) 
“It has gotten away also from vicarious atonement.” 
(“What is New Thought?” p. 6.) Nor has New Thought 
any place for Christ the Mediator or Christ the way, 
the truth and the light. “New Thought has gotten away 
from all idea of supplication or penitence; it calls for no. 
renunciation, no denial, no limitations; it stands for 
boundless individual freedom.” (Jbid., p. 6.) 

New Thought is also a philosophy. It claims to ex- 
plain the secrets that have puzzled men’s minds from the 
beginning. “Man is the highest point of localized atoms.” 
(“The Psychology of the Solar Plexus,” p. 29.) Man’s 
physical body is only a combination of atoms attuned to 
move at its own vibratory rate, the outer substance is 
simply a shell, composed of separate points of intelligence. 

The central undifferentiated atomic stream of 
intelligence within us is called our Spirit.” (Jbid, p. 29.) 
Nor is that all. New Thought is nothing if not mystify- 
ing. “Our physical cell body is a crust of atomic intel- 
ligence . . . and within this physical body is another 
body of much finer substance because it is much more 
vibrant; and within this finer body or second is a third 
body of still finer substance, and so on, each body in turn 
holding another body, reaching the seventh dimension.” 
(Ibid., pp. 29, 30.) “These bodies can be separated and 
passed out at will by those who know the law.” (Jbid., 
p. 31.) So much for man’s component parts. 

New Thought’s system of cognition.is no less be- 
wildering. “There are two distinct centres of higher 
action within the human body, one is related to the ex- 
ternal world and its laws, and with its handmaiden is 
responsible for all our physical manifestations, and one 
which is in union with all the unseen metaphysical forces 
of the universe, and relates our human life with the 
wisdom of the ages past, and to come.” (“The Psychol- 
ogy of the Solar Plexus,” p. 9.) “The first centre 
is the cerebro-spinal brain and its system of nerves.” 
(Ibid., p. 10.) “The other vital point . . . is the 
solar plexus, or abdominal brain of the physical body, 
the great storehouse of universal energy and wisdom.” 
(Ibid., p. 13.) “The solar plexus is the home of the ego 
or the spirit of men; it is the connecting link between 
man and the Infinite, and is the meeting place of the 
divinely physical, and the physically divine man. From 
the solar plexus we receive our visions called faith.” 
(Ibid., p. 14.) For proof of this startling system the 
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author goes to the Scriptures. ‘The psalmists say, ‘His 
reins instructed him;’ ‘for righteous God trieth the heart 
and the reins;’ ‘my reins instruct me in the night sea- 
sons,’ thus giving the clue to all visions and prophecies, 
and we know clearly what these men of old vaguely 
hinted, for the ‘reins’ are simply the solar plexus centre 
of the body.” (Jbid., pp. 15, 16.) Great promises are 
held out to those who master the system and become 
adepts. “The transcendentalist standing on the streets 
of New York can extend his vision and look at a build- 
ing or street in Chicago or Cairo or London, while the 
surface man alongside of him can scarcely read the signs 
on the other side of the street.” (‘Freedom Talks, 
No. 2,” p. 48.) 

New Thought has a good deal to say of marriage. 
First of all it lays down a definition. “. . . Marriage 
on the human, personal plane is only the external ex- 
pression of the cosmic law of atomic polarization through 
which the human conscience has evoluted.” (“Marriage,” 
p. 8.) “Marriage in the human kingdom is 
called affinitization.” (Jbid., p. 8.) Then it proceeds to 
describe the process. “In the very beginning of our being 
we were emanations from the Absolute which passed out 
into individual consciousness.” (Jbid., p. 8.) This is 
pantheism pure and simple. The next step is evolution 
and metempsychosis of the most complete type. The 
“soul mates” start on their “cosmic journey” through 
endless “reincarnations.” “They have met again and 
again in the mineral kingdom, they have journeyed 
through all the evoluting stages of the vegetables, they 
have contacted all the different polarizations of the ani- 
mal, and have passed through all the affinitizations of the 
races behind them.” (J/bid., p.11.) So they go “through 
all the centuries, meeting, parting and again dividing to 
meet again in new states of consciousness.” (Jbid., p. 
17.) “On the cosmic journey they met in every possible 
form, and in the incarnations in the human plane they 
met sometimes as father and son, sometimes as father 
and daughter, brother and sister, uncles, cousins and 
friends, and in others as mother and son, and then when 
the hour struck for centralization and equalization of all 
the states of consciousness they met and lived an in- 
<arnation as husband and wife.” (Jbid., pp. 17, 18.) 
After a period of marriage they pass out again into new 
incarnations, now as men, later as women, until in the 
end they reach the true union. (Jbid., pp. 18 sqq.) 
“". . there stands ever ready somewhere on the path 
the perfect God-man and God-woman who will meet 
and understand.” (Jbid., p. 44.) “Knowing this, those 
who are unhappy in marriage can dry their tears,” for in 
the end they will “transmute the man or the woman that 
they made for themselves into the essence of their divine 
mate.” (Jbid., pp. 44, 45.) Divorce has its natural place 
in the process. “Divorce is growth, and it is the law by 
which men and women escape the bondage of their lesser 
selves.” (Jbid., p. 23.) “Divorce is often the cosmic 
link between a life and its next step into deeper self- 





realization. It is the universal law of race freedom.” 
([bid., p. 23.) ; 

It would be easy to go on multiplying quotations to 
show how absurd and impious and even blasphemous 
New Thought is, but the citations already given are more 
than enough. One of the most wonderful aspects of the 
thing is the assurance with which the priestess of the 
new sect gropes through a perfect maze of contradic- 
tions, never deigning to assign a reason or a proof, and 
always satisfied with what she is pleased to call her 
“deeper race revelation.” How such a jumble of ex- 
ploded theories and outworn philosophies can satisfy any 
serious mind, or be a real danger for any Catholic, is un- 
intelligible. J. Harpinc Fisuer, s.J. 


The Young Man and Commerce* 


O the young man with a fairly good all-round educa- 
tion, without special training in any particular pro- 
fession or art, commerce is about the only career open. 
In spite of being inexperienced in commercial matters he 
who adopts this calling is often enough very successful 
even from the start. The redson, I suppose, being that 
his previous life at home, at school and while consorting 
with his friends abroad has served as a partial training 
and foundation. 

In consequence of commerce not requiring long years 
of study in preparation for it, as do the professions, such 
as medicine and law, there is a very great number con- 
stantly seeking admission into its ranks, and the supply 
is much greater than the demand. But this fact need not 
and does not discourage the average youth endowed with 
a fair amount of perseverance and energy. 

Naturally the first great desideratum is the obtaining 
of employment in a well established house, with a chance 
of advancement. This goal obtained, the prospect is 
bright, indeed, for one who takes a real interest in his 
work and applies himself to the best of his ability. I am 
assuming that the young man in question is not possessed 
of much capital or credit and can not start in business 
for himself at the commencement. Even to the owner 
of one or both of these requisites to independent entry 
into the commercial field, an essay of this nature would 
be hazardous in the extreme. He may receive much ad- 
vice and many suggestions from friends; these are all 
very well in their way, but experience is the teacher par 
excellence. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that the one object of 
the commercial man while engaged in his calling is the 
acquisition of wealth. There is no higher direct aim 
such as may be discerned in the medical profession or in 
that of the teacher. Still money is a necessity to all, and 
while there is nothing ennobling in the mere seeking for 
riches, on the other hand, the quest itself is by no means 
dishonorable if it does not engross us body and soul. 





*The twenty-third of a series of vocational articles. 
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Absorption in the pursuit of wealth to the exclusion of 
everything else, and the dishonest practices which gen- 
erally characterize the quest, are the two dangers which 
confront a business man and which have to be guarded 
against incessantly. 

As an instance I might tell this anecdote about a 
certain prominent and much-respected merchant, with a 
reputation for uprightness in the community. He had a 
majority holding of stock in a corporation whose assets 
had dwindled to practically nothing, this fact being 
known only to the “insiders.” Accordingly he deter- 
mined to “get out,”’ so he sold some small parcels to his 
business acquaintances, and then several large lots to a 
number of his friends. Still he was left with a con- 
siderable amount of this worthless stock on his hands, 
and was worried lest he should not be able to get rid of 
it before the public became aware of the true condition 
of affairs. Suddenly he bethought himself of an old 
friend, who lived in a neighboring city, and whom he had 
not seen for many years. He telegraphed this man that 
he was going down to see him and received a message 
in reply stating how welcome he would be. Arriving at 
his friend’s house, he was received with open arms and 
entertained most hospitably. But before taking his leave 
he had accomplished his task, and “unloaded” the worth- 
less stock on his host. The much-respected merchant 
then gleefully boasted of his shrewd deal to an acquaint- 
ance, and when surprise was expressed at such dishon- 
orable conduct, the merchant’s face was the picture of 
astonishment and injured innocence. Such men seem to 
have so deadened their conscience that transactions like 
the above actually appear to them perfectly straight- 
forward and above board. 

A business man, although at a disadvantage in not 
having with him always the asset of a profession, still 
has his own special commercial experience, which is often 
worth a great deal. This experience serves as a very 
good training to the mind, even in extraneous matters. 
The typical man of commerce has a good grasp of many 
subjects foreign to his regular occupation, and possesses 
more than the usual amount of practical common sense. 
He is sometimes apt to attribute everything to personal 
effort and, perhaps unconsciously, not to allow that 
Providence has anything to do with the shaping of his 
destiny. It is well to “work as if everything depended 
on oneself,” but his dependence on God should by no 
means be forgotten. 

As in everything else, hard work is the secret of suc- 
cess, and he who expects to draw the big prize by simply 
doing the minimum of work required, will be sadly dis- 
appointed. This country is an ideal place for commercial 
pursuits, owing to the magnitude of its resources, the 
wise way in which these have been developed, our ex- 
tensive foreign commerce and the protection afforded 
business by the laws. It is true that of late there has been 
so much legislating that many producers have been con- 
siderably handicapped, and thus legitimate profits much 





reduced, but on the whole the Government lends a great 
deal of aid, directly and indirectly, to the commercial 
houses. 

The amount of capital invested in the various cor- 
porations in the United States is formidable indeed, and 
the extent to which their management has been sys- 
tematized is really extraordinary. Probably many a 
young man has rebelled against being treated so much 
like a mere cog in the wheel, and, no doubt, his c 
plaint is frequently justified. Nevertheless, far b 
from the writer to advocate the discarding of system; 
only let us try to ameliorate conditions and always to bear 
in mind that the cog in the commercial wheel is man, the 
noblest work of God, and entitled to consideration as 
Sipney J. Fi 
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A Revised Manifesto 


HAT the year 1848 marked the transition from uto- 
pian to “scientific” socialism passes without ques- 
tion. Then it was that Marx and Engels issued the 
“Communist Manifesto,” the so-called “socialist declara- 
tion of independence.” This document is the most au- 
thoritative of all the literature circulated by the world- 
wide party of the revolution. In it “scientific” socialism 
lays down its basic principles and adopts its slogan. 
“Class antagonism” is its mode of evolutionary motion, 
while “workingmen of all countries unite! You have 
nothing but your chains to lose and a world to win!” is 
the shibboleth which has stirred the baser passions of 
hundreds of thousands, uniting them in an assault upon 
Christian civilization, national integrity, family purity 
and economic sanity. 

The Communist Manifesto clearly sets forth economic 
class conflicts as to motive power: “The history of all 
hitherto existing society has been a series of class strug- 
gles.” Pity for poverty, love for our neighbor, and desire 
for remedial legislation, is not socialism, says Liebknecht, 
who next after Marx and Engels gave shape to the 
socialist theories. No! it is not the religious unity of the 
human race, but the fact of class antagonisms that unites 
men under the red banner. Up to our time civilization 
has been evolved by the action of the incessant and 
the irrepressible class struggles. It now takes on a phase 
of “class consciousness,” for the recognition on the part 
of the working class that it has a common bond which 
makes them one the world over, irrespective of race, 
creed, color or nationality; that their interests are dia- 
metrically opposed to the capitalist class interests, and 
that nothing save the overthrow of existing society can 
avail is a well-established phenomenon. This “class con- 
scious” action, aided by blind forces working in the same 
direction, will set free a “classless” society, which is the 
goal of the human race. 

The Manifesto sets forth the theory that each one of 
“the series of class struggles” has its own morality, its 
own religion, its own concept of racial and national dif- 
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ferences which are by the dominant class instituted to 
keep the working class in ignorance and subjection. 
When the workers as a whole shall have become “class- 
conscious” they will disregard these “capitalistic differ- 
ences” which are now the means of chaining them to 
their economic masters. 

With a fine show of injured innocence the Manifesto 
defends the anti-patriotic propaganda of the Interna- 
tionale: “We are reproached with desiring to abolish 
countries and nationalities. The workingmen have no 
country. We can not take from them what they have 
not.” 

So it was that socialism built its house upon the sand, 
and when the European war-cloud burst it washed out 
the anti-patriotic “class-conscious” foundation which 
Marx and Engels had laid down, and great was the fall 
of the structure of the world-wide revolution. The bomb 
that killed the Arch-Duke Franz Ferdinand and his wife, 
on June 28, marked the collapse of the movement if 
Europe, so laboriously builded during the last half cen- 
tury. When Austria, Germany, Russia, France and Eng- 
land issued their call to arms then was the profession of 
socialism put to the test and the unreality of its prin- 
ciples was writ large by its failure. Not alone the leaders, 
but the followers discovered that they have a country ; 
that they have something besides “chains” to lose; that 
love of country is a very active fact; that the economic 
class-bond of the working class is secondary to the na- 
tional bond. So the fact is that socialists of all countries 
in the conflict, except, perhaps, Russia, are voluntarily 
fighting in the interest of their respective countries. 

Surely it is evident to the socialists here that their 
European comrades have abandoned their principles in 
favor of love of country. The official organ of the So- 
cialist party of Massachusetts (the Leader, Boston, 
August 21, 1914) asks: “What in thunder is the use of 
our fundamental principles if we fly off the handle the 
first chance we get to really demonstrate their interna- 
tional application?” What, indeed! Having abandoned 
their professions it should be to them a signal to disband, 
for their foundation is washed from under them by the 
patriotic blood of their comrades across the water. The 
socialists have bragged the world over that a war be- 
tween the nations of Europe was not of human possi- 
bility, that a call to fight would mean death to those re- 
sponsible for the order, and would sound the tocsin for 
the social revolution. 

But since its voice in Germany, Austria, England and 
France is dumb, has the Socialist party here any notion 
of leaving socialism to its fate? Evidently not, for 
“Comrade” Hillquitt has doctored the foundation prin- 
ciple of the Communist Manifesto and the revolution 
has taken a new start. The New York Call (August 22, 
1914) thus explains that it never bragged about Social- 
ism’s ability to maintain a world peace by means of in- 
ternal conflict: “If we [the socialists] had bragged about 
our power to do so, there might be some humiliation felt 





by us.” Admitting that “humiliation” only comes to 
those unable to “amend’’ their fundamental principles, 
there is plenty of evidence to show that treason, mutiny 
and the general strike were advocated as a means of 
getting control of private capital. 

The Socialist party of this country has been carrying 
on a special propaganda among the men in the Army 
and Navy to win them to socialism and to treason, as they 
boasted they had succeeded in doing in Germany; they 
thus hoped to paralyze the military arm of the nation; to 
instil in the minds and hearts of the men those vicious 
principles which would make them refuse to obey their 
superior officers when ordered to fire, but turn “round- 
about face” instead, and kill their commanders. Accord- 
ingly a circular letter was sent out by the California 
socialists advocating a deluge of socialist writings for 
soldiers and sailors “to make them disloyal to their mas- 
ters,” for the reminder is given that “there is such a thing 
as mutiny.” “All it requires is a properly directed effort 
on our part and we can have a general mutiny simulta- 
neously with a general strike.” (The Socialist Voice, 
Oakland, Cal. ) 

Some years before this flood of war broke (March 27, 
1909), under the caption “The Joke of Militarism,” 
Robert Hunter was surely cultivating treason at the ex- 
pense of national peace. To quote (the World, Oakland, 
Cal.) : 

The German emperor does not fear the English nor the French, 
nor any other nation one-thousandth part as much as he fears 
his own people. All these gigantic armies gathered at the 
borders of the nations, looking fiercely across imaginary lines, 
are prepared for one order—‘Roundabout face! March on your 
own kindred!” Since the days of the commune the nations of 
the world have been preparing, not for international wars, but 
for civil wars. 


Carl D. Thompson, Director of the Information De- 
partment of the Socialist party, moreover, made the as- 
sertion: “We socialists are going to paralyze the arm of 
the nation when it attempts to prepare for war.” And in 
refusing to become a member of the New York Peace 
Society Morris Hillquitt boasted that 
the fear of a proletarian rising is one of the most effective 
checks on the bellicose expansion policies of the ruling powers, 


and the organized movement of socialism is admittedly an 
effective factor for international peace. (June 12, 1911). 


But since the general strike did not come off as it was 
scheduled, the time has come to patch up the socialist 
foundation to fit the fact that the European comrades are 
sacrificing their lives for their respective countries. So 
the work of repairing the rotten foundation of the Com- 
munist Manifesto has been done. Morris Hillquitt sets 
forth that, upon examination of this Socialist Talmud, 
he finds that but one word need be added “to revise the 
former philosophy of socialism” to make it up to date 
and in line with the actions of the socialists of Europe. 
That word is “national.” Henceforth it shall be the 
Manifesto of Mafx, Engels and Hillquitt, and will read: 
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“The history of all hitherto existing society has been a 
series of class and national struggles.” 
Davip GOLDSTEIN, 
Secretary, Boston School of Political Economy. 


A Children’s Crusade 


NE of the most romantic incidents in history is the chil- 
dren’s crusade of the Middle Ages. But there is a cru- 
sade of our own day far more wisely planned. Successive Pon- 
tiffs have expressed their earnest desire to see all children of 
the Catholic world enrolled in its ranks. It is an undertaking, 
however, calling likewise for the cooperation of their elders, 
and in particular of parents, teachers and priests. “Its aim,” 
as described by its promoters, “is to interest Catholics, and es- 
pecially children, in the Foreign Missions, and effect the con- 
version of the pagan world by rescuing and bringing up as 
Catholics the numberless pagan children abandoned by their 
parents.” Such, in the main, is the object of the Association 
of the Holy Childhood. Its desire is to offer to the Divine In- 
fant the little neglected boys and girls of pagan lands and thus 
help to bring about through them the great purpose of His 
coming into this world. 

We have here a true social work, performed in large measure 
by the hands of our favored little ones. It is a work which 
rightly deserves to be written at the head of every Catholic 
social program, since it is the introduction to all future social 
as well as apostolic service. It conflicts with no other similar 
undertaking, but is the preparation for every form of Christlike 
charity whether expressed in the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith, in the extension of the Church in our country, in 
Negro Indian mission work, in the amelioration of 
the condition of the or in any other noble and un- 
selfish cause promoted in the name of the Saviour. Wisely, 
therefore, Pope Pius X assigned as the reason for his “ardent 
desire of seeing all Catholic children enrolled in the most pious 
and salutary Association of the Holy Childhood,” the fact that 
this work “will admirably contribute to their proper education 
and draw down upon their families the choicest heavenly graces.” 
But the solid results gained by the Association are not to be 
underrated, as can be seen from these official figures: 


’ 


and 
poor 


It is estimated that the Holy Childhood now counts about 
twenty million associates; that it collects every year a sum 
varying from $800,000 to $850,000; that it supports 256 mis- 
sions; that it educates nearly 600,000 children, saved from 
paganism and infidelity; that it baptizes about 500,000 chil- 
dren every year, many of whom die young, very many 
almost immediately; and that it has already in this manner 
sent not less than 20,000,000 children straight to heaven. 
The Association is now maintaining 1,550 orphanages, 11,- 
650 schools, and 4,750 workshops. 

Here indeed is a record of actual achievement which will put 
to the blush our yaunted commercialized social endeavors. .As 
no lavish salaries are to be paid, comparatively small means 
have accomplished wonders. Yet what has been done in the past 
is only the merest indication of what can be done in the future 
by the united cooperation of all our Catholic homes and schools. 
Silently, constantly, the mighty work continues, pennies dropping 
from little hands, like the silent falling of the dew in the 
watches of the night, and full as fruitful. Alms and sacrifices 
and prayers are the means by which the world must be con- 
verted to God. 

The working methods of the Association of the Holy Child- 
hood are very simple. No enrollment or solemn reception is 
required. It is only necessary to give each month a contribu- 
tion of at least one cent, and each day to recite a “Hail Mary” 
with the invocation, “Holy Virgin Mary, pray for us and for 
poor pagan children.” The contributions can be made semi-an- 





nually or annually in advance. There is no need of waiting 
for others to take the initiative. Mothers can make their chil- 
dren members of the Association immediately after Baptism. 
Parents or others will in this case offer the contributions and 
say the prayers for the little ones until the time comes when the 
infant lips can speak the words of pious supplication and the 
smal] fingers can themselves bring their contributions. In order 
still to continue after the age of twenty-one to share in the 
many indulgences it becomes necessary thereafter to be likewise 
a member of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith. A do- 
nation of twenty dollars entitles to life membership and of sixty 
dollars to a subscription for life to the Annals of the Holy 
Childhood. Names should be sent to the Central Director of 
the Holy Childhood, Lock Box 598, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

In the present great distress of the missions, cut off from 
their former sources of supply, even a small gift may prevent 
a great loss. Thus we are told of catechists in India who might 
be supported for a few dollars a year, yet who must discontinue 
their indispensable labors for want of this paltry sum. A few 
pennies might save children from death in China and procure 
for them the inestimable boon of Holy Baptism. The tiny hands. 
ag®’ stretched to us, asking for help in the name of sweet Chris- 
tian charity. What more acceptable time than the present to 
introduce this Association into our schools and parishes, divid- 
ing its members into groups of twelve in honor of the twelve 
years of the Childhood of Jesus? 

A beautiful practice ‘in this connection, and one that is of 
great material aid to missions, is “the buying of a heathen child.” 
An offering of five dollars is usually made for this purpose. 
The donor is then privileged to choose the name the child will 
receive in Baptism and of acting as sponsor for the little one, 
whose soul is thus knit by the closest spiritual ties to its bene- 
factor. It is a practice which should greatly appeal to all Cath- 
olic mothers. It may be that through this gift which they enable 
their children to bestow they will be instrumental in saving 
many a heathen child. At all events the angel of the little one 
thus bought for Christ will not forget the act of charity, and 
the little one itself will remember its kindly friend and sponsor. 

We speak much in our day of social work. Catholics look 
eagerly for direction as to the best means of making them- 
selves useful to their fellow-men. Yet the Church abounds with 
great social enterprises of the highest moment and the greatest 
efficiency. There is no flourish of trumpets; but there are in- 
stead lasting and solid results. It is necessary, however, to 
bring these from time to time to the notice of our people. We 
have here one such undertaking. There is no reason why every 
Catholic school and every Catholic home should not enthusias- 
tically support it. Other works can be done without leaving 
this undone. We have a manifold duty toward our neighbor, 
and the missions abroad and at home, in both of which the 
Association of the Holy Childhood is concerned, have a rightful 
claim upon our generosity. JosepH HUuSSLEIN, S.J. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


(Correspondents who favor us with letters and contributions 
are reminded that their manuscripts will not be returned unless 
stamps for postage are enclosed.) 


A Catholic Daily Newspaper 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The very earnest and excellent article by Lawrence F. Flick, 
“A -Catholic Daily Newspaper,” in America of Nov. 14, I ex- 
pected would precipitate a deluge of favorable criticism in the 
“Communications” department, thus awakening Catholics to a 
sense of obligation before which they seem utterly prostrate and 





at least place so vital a question on a par with “The Italians” 
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or “The Arrogance of Early Risers”; but I have watched in 
vain. How many I wonder who read the article realized, not 
only the crying necessity of a daily paper edited under Catholic 
auspices, but how much it would do toward conserving and 
fostering our holy Faith; and the respect the Faith commands 
wherever it takes a bold stand. As a business enterprise there 
is scarcely a doubt of the ultimate success of such a publication 
once firmly established on business principles. As Dr. Flick 
says “what people really want in a newspaper is the news”—what 
they want equally as much is news that is trustworthy. The 
Catholic daily then should first of all be a newspaper. We 
surely are not lacking in trained newspaper men to fill every de- 
partment of a regular daily and its columns and the various de- 
partments of the paper should be ruled by true Catholic thought 
and ideals, so sound, so appealing and so different from the 
usual sensational, worn-out and unsatisfying brain food of the 
day. Even that part of the average daily devoted to mirth, the 
so-called funny section, could be improved upon and sketches 
and jokes brought up to a plane more nearly approaching real 
wit and the art of the old-time cartoonist. 

This does not mean to decry all that our press of the day 
publishes. Much of it is really good; many of the - editorials 
of the better class of dailies (those you can take into your 
homes) are excellent. They are the product of the energy and 
brain work of men who think. At the same time there is much 
on the very thin gruel order in the daily press as if the intellects 
for which it is prepared never could be strong enough to sustain 
anything of any substance. The average newspaper is very un- 
progressive. And we all know there is a decided hesitancy on 
its part to publish news of interest to Catholics and when it 
does it usually manages to get it upside down. 

Many things in spite of the freedom of the press, apparently 
are not allowed to go into its columns at all. For instance it 
is a well-known fact that atrocities have always appealed most 
strongly to the newspapers, much more so than “the things 
worth while.” Not only in war times are the correspondents 
sent out to gather in a harvest of atrocity stories, but at all 
times. Murders on the “Jack the Ripper’ plan apparently make 
the finest kind of reading. Now comes a time that ought to 
really kindle the heart of the news gatherer with his own 
peculiar kind of delight. At our very doors are a plenitude of 
the most distressing and horrible atrocities perhaps the world 
has ever known, beside which Nero’s acts were those of a gentle- 
man; and while the news columns are giving more or less space 
to atrocities in Europe, many of which there can be little doubt 
exist only in the minds of men or are wantonly manufactured, 
the silence over Mexico is so profound as to be audible. Why is 
it? Not because the press is squeamish. Somebody knows why. 
And now we see it stated that Catholics are thinking of buying 
space in the newspapers in order to obtain justice, actually adver- 
tising for humanity. I very much doubt if such advertising would 
be accepted. The press is not altogether free. By having a press 
that is free, a much broader freedom would be spread over the 
country but a freedom guided by a love for truth and justice. 
Nor would such a daily be dependent upon Catholics alone for 
its support, although it would seem at least reasonable that the 
publication of such a newspaper would gain steadily almost 
from the start from the support it should receive from the very 
large Catholic population of this section of the country. Rightly 
presented it could not fail to be read by a fairly good proportion 
of the public at large because it would become known to be a 
paper that could be depended upwn. There should be no attempt 
to teach religion in the columns of a newspaper. That would 
be too much like advertising. Some cults and sects are obliged 
to advertise. The Church alone can teach religion. But the 
simple recounting day after day, of plain facts, of things of in- 
tense interest to all thinking men could not fail to point to the 
dignity of our position and awaken many to a desire to investi- 








gate further into something that had wholly escaped them before. 
I hope to see a discussion in print of “A Catholic Daily News- 
paper.” By this means only will the wish of so many become a 
reality. The good influence of such a reality would be beyond 
all calculation. 


Stamford, Conn. J. H. Mitter. 


[AMERICA would welcome a thorough discussion of this sub- 
ject by its readers. A number of letters have already been re- 
ceived and will be published as space allows.—Editor, America.] 





To the Editor of America: 

I take a deep interest in letters published in America, particu- 
larly those bearing on the foundation of American daily news- 
papers thoroughly Catholic. Candidly, I believe the difficulties 
in the way of such an enterprise are greatly exaggerated. I 
realize that a great amount of money would be required for the 
venture of even one such paper; but, on the other hand, if the 
proper men were to take hold of the project and it were under 
ecclesiastical supervision, many of our excellent Catholics would 
be glad to give generous support to such an undertaking. 

AMERICA is doing a great work, but if through its efforts the 
foundation of even one great daily, Catholic and American, 
should result, think of the advantages to our holy religion. So 
let us have more discussion on the matter and, perhaps, some 
day our fondest hopes may be realized. 


Nueva Caceres. DANIEL J. GERCKE, V.G. 


Need of a Catholic Weekly 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

We need another national Catholic weekly, which shall be 
more popular than America, and shall specialize on attack as 
well as defence of God’s Church in our country. If there is a 
smouldering spark of Catholic manhood left among our sixteen 
millions so boastfully quoted as belonging to this land of the 
free, let us stand out as one and combine in the one sole object 
to meet these calumniators and their abettors by a chasing down 
of their records and bringing them forth for their admirers to 
see and to judge. There are many papers and some magazines 
that do this work now ably but locally. The ones who need to 
do so seldom see them. It is strange that many of our neighbors 
who read this filth and hearing no refutation are inclined to be- 
lieve that the charges are true. We Catholics need no apology. 
We are not aliens. Our priests were the pioneers on the 
missions wherever souls needed help or healing, and our Sisters 
have instructed and consoled and prayed for us since the early 
days. They have sought no worldly notice or praise. Their 
works call them blessed; and these devoted sons and daughters 
of Mother Church are the beloved of our memory, and have 
gone out from our own homes to give their lives to be spent in 
God’s service and ours. Are we by our inert “Let it go” to be- 
come another France and wake up only when evil rules? 

So then if every member of our federated societies will give 
but one dollar, a beginning of this paper would be secured. This 
is no penny proposition. We shall need a million dollars to 
start. We need the best talent, the most caustic pens, the most 
reliable detective agencies in these United States. We must 
fight the devil with fire. We need a million dollars to start, and 
we need much more. The dollars of our societies will incite 
our rich Catholic men to be generous, and our just cause 
energetically and skillfully presented and widely distributed will 
compel all lovers of truth to our side. Let us spend as much 
zeal in flooding our country with the truth as the children of 
the devil do in the service of their master. Let our. paper be 
the Whip beating out to publicity from the last ditch, that all 
may see, the cowards no matter how high or how hidden, who 
back these filthy sheets and the Mexican bandits and assassins. 
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Let us make the price of our paper so low and its numbers so 
many that even the poorest can buy and learn that we are 
solidly one in earnest defense. 

If some objector says this can not be done, let us point him 
some good examplars. When an enemy attacks our Jewish 
citizens, do they sit down and say, “Let it go”? No, they become 
one in defence and win. Look at the stanch little paper, Father- 
land; only a few weeks old, but inspired by the love of a few 
men determined to defend the land of their blood from false 
witnesses, and already a force to turn the tide of opinion other- 
wise directed by Germany’s foes. This little paper is a model 
for us to follow in our battle with the lies that are circulated 
against our Faith and our people. 

A strong daily Catholic paper such as exists in other countries 
seems about due in the United States. Who knows but that 
the one we have suggested and called the Whip may be its 
fore-runner. 


Coney Island, N. Y. Pau. Boynton. 


Stimulating Signs of the Times 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Mr. Edward F. Murphy's article in a recent issue is stimu- 
lating to one’s thoughts. I think his vision of the future is a 
true one. I believe, in fact, that the twentieth century will 
witness the greatest renaissance of Catholic faith the world over 
that has been seen since the darkness of the Reformation de- 
scended on the earth. Let me suggest a reason or two for this 
belief. 

First of all there is the growing practice of daily Communion 
—the greatest “reform” (if one so may call it) in Catholic life 
since the early days of the Church. How can this possibly fail 
to bring a wonderful harvest of saints when the children of this 
generation grow up? 

Second—I doubt if there has been for many centuries a 
higher level of personal holiness in the hierarchy of the Church 
all over the world than there is now. Spoliation and persecu- 
tion have done their work of sowing and the grain is now in 
full growth. 

Third—Philosophically the pendulum has swung to the end of 
its anti-intellectualistic extreme and the common-sense of man- 
kind has revolted against pragmatism and subjectivism in their 
modern excesses. The scholastics (and Aristotle) are coming 
into their own again. 

Fourth—Science—in the hands of the truly great seekers— 
has lost its arrogance and is retracing its steps one by one. 
Never has it known more than it does to-day because never has 
it been so near to knowing that it does not know, which is the 
beginning of all knowledge. 

I doubt not that keener observers than I am could find many 
more signs in the times which would give us cause to rejoice 
for our Church in the new day that is coming. 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Tuomas F. Woopiock. 


Tribute to Protestant Generosity 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It is with feelings of deep gratitude that I bear testimony to 
the generosity of the American Presbyterian Missionaries of 
Beyrout, Syria. On the ninth of November a rumor, that was 
only too well founded, got abroad in Beyrout to the effect that 
the Vali had given notice to Father Toujols of St. Joseph’s 
College of the Catholic University not only that his house like 
the rest of the French houses was confiscate to the Turkish 
Government, but also that it was to be taken over by the Turkish 


soldiery within an hour. At once the head of the American 


Protestant Missions came and offered the hospitality of the 








American mission to Father Toujols and to the other Fathers. 


of the University faculty. The rector was much touched at this 
charitable offer and signified his grateful acceptance. Later, 
however, he thought it prudent to consult the Consul of the 
United States, and to draw his attention to the fact that there 
was good reason to believe that the Turks would seize the 
French Fathers in spite of their having taken refuge on Ameri- 
can territory, an act which might lead to serious diplomatic con- 
sequences. As the Consul thought the point well taken, and as 
the space of one hour which had been fixed for leaving the Uni- 
versity was too short to allow him to consult his Government, 
the generous offer of the head of the Protestant mission was 
not accepted. 

Accordingly the Fathers sought shelter with friends in Bey- 
rout, and I have heard nothmg more of them. They, however, 
as well as the other Fathers of the mission of Syria were much 
touched at the kindness of the offer, and will never forget the 
genuine sympathy it showed and the spirit of true fraternal 
charity from which it sprang. If you will be good enough to 
make the incident known to the readers of AMERICA, you will 
help us to do homage to the noble generosity of the Presbyterian 
Missionaries and to pay off some slight portion of the debt of 
gratitude we owe them. 

- PErE G. Nourrit, S.J. 
Procureur des Missions de Syrie, Egypt, et Arménie. 


Concerning Anglican “Retreats” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your issue of November 21, you ask, “Is the charm 
which certain Protestant Episcopalians find in Retreats, the 
charm of asceticism or estheticism?” and you assume that 
it is the latter. 

Now, in justice to the earnest souls who make these 
Retreats, you are striking, it seems to me, a wrong note, 
when you write as you do. Whatever their errors, they are 
honest, and their earnestness should be respected. Surely, in 
a day when there is so much irreligion, it means something 
when from fifty to one hundred Protestant women gather 
together for a three days’ Retreat. For these Retreats are 
both conducted and entered into with great devotion. 

For example, take the Retreats conducted at a well-known 
Protestant convent; the first exercise is Vespers, which the 
retreatants sing with the sisters. From this time until the 
close of the Retreat strict silence prevails, even the first meal 
being taken in silence. At seven o'clock the first meditation 
is given, frequently preceded by the following: 


Ant. Come, My people, enter into thy chambers and shut 
thy doors upon thee. 

V. Let us go three days’ journey into the wilderness. 

R. That we may sacrifice unto the Lord our God. 

Let us pray. O Lord Jesus Christ, Who didst say to 
Thine Apostles, Come ye apart into a desert place and rest 
awhile; Grant unto Thy servants, now gathered together, 
so to seek Thee Whom their souls desire to love, that they 
may both find Thee and be found of Thee. Grant such 
love and such wisdom to inspire the words spoken in Thy 
Name, that they may not fall to the ground, but may be 
helpful in leading them onward through the toils of their 
pilgrimage to that rest that remaineth, where, nevertheless, 
they rest not, day nor night, from Thy perfect service. 
Grant this, O Lord Jesus Christ, Who art, with the Father 
and the Holy Ghost, one God, world without end. Amen. 


Then, as before every meditation, is sung the Veni Creator 
Spiritus. 

The first meditation is at seven o'clock, followed by com- 
pline. At seven in the morning is “mass” (by courtesy), at 
which nearly every one goes to communion daily. During 
the remainder of the day, there are three or four meditations, 
the Retreat ending on the morning of the fifth day. The 
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time between meditations is spent in prayer and recollection: 
books for spiritual reading are provided and there is always 
one sister with whom one may confer. Nearly every one 
goes to confession (which I never found esthetic!). The 
first Retreat which I made was given by an Anglican “monk,” 
now, happily, a Catholic priest, and the opening meditation 
was on the “End of Man.” 

In your article you speak as if seven o’clock is not “early” 
morning; at least you fut an exclamation point after the 
word. It may not be the “arrogance of early rising,” but 
iny experience of Catholic.Retreats is, that it is the usual 
hour for Mass. I have made many Anglican Retreats and 
I know whereof I speak as to their personnel. There may be 
some who go from esthetic motives, but the majority are in 
deadly earnest and there is no make-believe about their 
piety. In one who has been associated with them and 
knows their earnestness and holiness, there is a great long- 
ing that they may come to have the fullness of those truths 
in which they so firmly believe; that for forgiveness of sins 
(through a good act of contrition), they may have the grace 
of absolution; that for spiritual communion, they may receive 
the body and blood of Christ. 

I believe in their good faith as much as I believe in my own 
during my Anglican days. I can remember saying, more than 
once, after a Retreat: “Well, I do.not, of course, know what I 
might do; but*I can not conceive of such a thing as going to 
Rome. Why should one go? We have all that she has without 
her errors (!).” When the time came that I did go, I think 
that my friends were scarcely more surprised than I was. And 
when one realizes what the going to Rome means—that it is the 
- daily joy of one’s life—there must always, too, be the feeling 
of St. Elizabeth, “And whence is this to me?” knowing that in 
those left behind (for a time only, please God), there are souls 
who are far more worthy and whose lives would be altogether 
ad majorem Dei gloriam. So, I would bespeak your charity and 
your prayers for these Protestant retreatants. 

New York. L. W. Emery. 


Woman and Public Activity 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Women are needed, we are told by “E. C. H.,” your corres- 
pondent in the issue for Oct. 31, “to form and mould public 
opinion.” By what figure in Euclid does the lady figure it out, 
that public opinion is formed and moulded by the ballot? Does 
she hope to vote morality into her children, for instance, and 
manhood and character into her sons? If so, she is doomed to 
a sad awakening, and the future will not profit by the “tone” 
that, she foolishly believes, the ballot will furnish. In my years 
of experience as a journalist, I have often seen the folly of the 
woman vote, and I have many times demonstrated that, without 
the vote, woman is the great independent party, caring not a 
whit for any man or any party. Let me give some examples: 

While employed on a powerful daily, my attention was called 
to a history used in the high school of the city. The book was 
an insult to Catholicism and, by its use, religious bigotry and 
intolerance were’ being grafted info the rising generation. I 
called the attention of many prominent Catholic men to the 
slanderous pages of the text-book, and was advised, in each 
instance, to go after the book, myself. I did so, and in spite 
of failures was persistent; finally the school board ordered the 
offensive book out of the high schools, on the protest of one 
lone, voteless woman. Not so long ago, I heard from a clergy- 
man of that particular city that not in twenty-five years had 
so much been accomplished for Catholicity, as during my few 
years’ service as a journalist there. Without the vote, I went 
after every specimen of bigotry that lifted its head to public 
view, and, I think, successfully put an end to many of them. 





A few months ago, a relative of mine died in a western city. 
Since the days of the Civil War, when her father went to the 
front, that woman had taught school. For many years, she had 
been principal of the leading school in her city. She never wanted 
to vote, never attended a teacher’s political rally, never cried 
out for “equal pay,” because, being deserving and competent, 
she received it without the asking. In her whole life time, she 
never attended a meeting of the Board of Education, and as the 
board changed, never made any attempt to curry favor with the 
powers that be. What was the result? She was loved by her 
pupils, and her friends were as numerous as the sands on the 
shore. When she died, the President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, a former pupil, said that no man had done for the city, 
what that unpretentious teacher had done, and that her life was 
a model which the younger teachers might well imitate. 
The schools of the city were closed for her funeral, and the 
church was not large enough to hold the friends who gathered 
to pay their last tribute. Almost before her grave had been 
covered, a movement was on foot to name one of the new schools 
after her—this to a woman who was not able (lacking the vote) 
to give “tone” to the city of her birth. 

No, “E. C. H.,” if you are a woman of leisure, as I judge 
from your plaint, look about you for opportunities, there are 
many, to make the world brighter and to do good to your fellow 
men. Seek out the little children suffering for a mother’s love 
and care; seek out the young women struggling for an existence 
in a great city; seek out the poor and the lowly, and minister 
unto them. And, even though the applause of the multitude or 
the glamor of the soap box do not reward your efforts, look to 
the time when you may hope to hear the “Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant,” of your Maker. For my own part, living 
in an age of woman's clubs, when chocolate and cake top off 
sundry enlightening discussions on woman’s right and man’s in- 
equality, I have never had time to take a hand in the discussion. 
Life is too stern a reality for me. I have a mother to care for, 
a home to keep up, a young nephew to put through college, so 
I do not worry over the “tone” of the body politic. And when 
the clock strikes twelve for me, I only ask this inscription on 
my tomb-stone: 

“Here lies a woman who never joined a club.” 

I. T. M. 


Leaders Wanted 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

After reading the affidavits concerning Mexico printed in 
recent numbers of America, I have found myself filled with in- 
dignation, and not the least reason for my feelings has been the 
realization of my utter helplessness to do anything to remedy the 
situation. What, I ask, are we to do about the matter? With 
each new number of AMERICA we express our opinion, but that 
is all. Our Catholic rank and file are at a loss what action to 
take. Who will lead us? Who will tell us what to do? 

Jersey City, N. J. Paut J. O’Brien. 


A Help to Conversation 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It is every one’s experience that to keep informed of the cur- 
rent subjects of educated conversation requires a great expendi- 
ture of time, much more, indeed, than most of us can spare. A 
few hours with America, however, provides a host of timely 
topics of the most varied character in almost every field of 
thought and endeavor. This advantage has been forcibly im- 
pressed upon me of late, and I take pleasure in calling the atten- 
tion of America’s readers to the fact that they are its bene- 
ficiaries in a way that perhaps they do not suspect. 

Philadelphia. B. M. 
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‘‘Later than You Think’’ 


“T T is later than you think,” is the striking inscrip- 

tion engraved on a sun-dial in Italy. “It is later 
than you think” is the warning given by the hands of the 
clock as they meet at the moment the old year dies and 
the new is born. The twelve months that have passed 
seem in retrospect to have sped by like so many weeks 
and the 365 days of the coming year, though in prospect 
they appear to be numerous, will doubtless pass for most 
of our readers even more quickly than have the days of 
1914. Without question, “It is later than you think.” 
There is, of course, a sombre roll of sins and failures, 
sorrows and mistakes, written in the memory of all who 
look back on the closing year, but happily there is also 
recorded, no doubt, a bright catalogue of conquests and 
blessings, joys and successes. All will regard, therefore, 
the closing year with one auspicious and one drooping 
eye, so to speak, but our forward gaze should be one of 
glad hope and cheerful confidence born of the very fact 
that it is indeed later than we think. Whatever good we 
were permitted to accomplish during the past year is 
now safely stored away, no doubt, in the granaries of 
God, and the evil we have done He has graciously for- 
given. 

t will be eternity in a little while. The time left us 
for finishing the work we were placed here to do is at 
best very short. No one can afford to waste the precious 
material from which heaven is made. The past, indeed, 
is no longer ours, but we have in life’s journey a new 
stage to begin, which should be traveled with firm feet 
and courageous hearts. As we shall never pass over this 
road again, every opportunity must be seized to do on 
the way all the good we can, for it is later than we think. 
That all our readers, from thoroughly realizing this fact, 
may daily strive during the coming year to make happier 
and holier the lives of those in whose company they are 
journeying toward heaven, is the cordial wish of 


America’s editors. 





The Pope’s First Encyclical 


MID the angry charges and recriminations of the 
warring nations and their partisans, one clear voice 
has risen above the noise of battle, which declares au- 
thoritatively to all the real causes of the calamitous con- 
flict, and the sure and only way of reestablishing and 
preserving true and lasting peace. Benedict XV’s great 
Encyclical, reproduced in the current issue of the Catholic 
Mind, reiterates the dying prayer of his saintly prede- 
cessor that there be ‘“‘peace on earth to men of good will,” 
but points out that to be of good will is the condition on 
which men shall enjoy the blessing and fruits of peace, 
and unless and until they observe the condition, peace 
can not be theirs. They had not observed it. They had 
expelled Christ from schools and business and society and 
chancelleries, they had made material gains their goal 
and the law of might and self-interest their norm; they 
had rejected the laws of God and the rightful claims of 
human brotherhood; they had broken from the path of 
morality in heart and intellect and conduct, contemned the 
authority of God’s Church, and as nations and individuals 
had trampled on Christian charity and justice. Tribu- 
lation was needed to bring home to rulers and peoples 
the wickedness of their folly, and the wisdom and peace- 
working beneficence of Christ’s justice and law. 

The Father of Christendom appeals to all Christians, 
and especially to his own, to bring about this result. 
Change of heart is more needed than a change of maps. 
Catholics, continuing the great program of Pius X, should 
respect the authority of Christ and His Church and of all 
lawful superiors, remembering that all authority is of 
God; should purify themselves at the fountain of 
Christ’s Sacraments, extend the charity of Christ in 
thought and deed to all alike, and widen and strengthen 
social organizations that will remove the injustices and 
bitternesses of class against class; and thus by justice and 
charity and Christian conduct renew all things in Christ. 
Princes and rulers should remember that in excluding 
the teachings of Christ from the schools, and often from 
the Sanctuary, they have sown the seeds of immorality and 
anarchy and war, and that in depriving Christ’s Vicar 
of the civil independence with which past ages had in- 
vested him for the safeguarding of the liberties of peoples 
and nations, they have excluded the effective intervention 
of the only impartial arbiter of peace. 

The Holy Father was excluded from the Hague. Its 
laws and regulations have proved scraps of paper. The 
powers that excluded him have apparently learned a 
lesson from the calamities that so quickly ensued, and 
are now paving the way so that his intervention or sup- 
port may save them from the effects of their folly. It is 
a time when all “who call themselves sons of the Roman 
Pontiff, be they near or far, should by just title unhesi- 
tatingly demand that their common Father be truly and 
in absolutely effective fashion independent of every 
human power in the exercise of his apostolic charge.” 
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Hence, with his ardent wish for the earliest possible 
establishment of peace, the Holy Father joins his desire 
for “the ending of this abnormal situation which, from 
many viewpoints, is doing grievous injury to the peace 
of peoples.” In the interests of their Governments as 
well as of Christian justice and charity and peace, it 
behooves the faithful, who owe him spiritual allegiance 
in all lands, to labor that the Father of Christendom, 
who alone of rulers has an equal and impartial interest 
in all, shall be restored to independence of each, and to 
join with him in his beautiful prayer that the Author and 
Giver of peace will grant peace in these our days and 
the Virgin Mother of the Prince of Peace will cover with 
her maternal solicitude and protection the Church and the 
world. 


Let the Children Pray 


HE awful war still continues. The efforts of the 
Holy Father to bring about a cessation of hostili- 
ties have failed. The united petitions of all the religious 
denominations of our own people have not been answered 
as we hoped. The supplications and the tears of orphans 
and widows have not been able to stay the carnage. One 
wonders what we could have done that we have not yet 
done. A letter from one of our correspondents contains a 
valuable suggestion. We quote from it in part: 

A recent visit to a Catholic church brought forcibly home to 
me the power of the prayers of little children. For fifteen 
minutes or more I knelt and watched them as they came and 
clasped their hands and prayed and gazed upon the tabernacle. 
Surely I thought if faith can move mountains the prayers of 
little children can through God’s Providence do much to soften 


the hearts of warring men and incline their thoughts to peace. 
Chicago, III. ie fe 


May it not be that God has been waiting for the 
children? They, at least, have done nothing to make Him 
turn away His face. There has been no treason in their 
lives. They have never failed in faith, nor doubted of 
His goodness, nor been ungrateful for His kindness, nor 
hardened their hearts against His love. Besides we have 
the warrant of Holy Writ that with His sinless children 
He is always well pleased. Is it not possible that He may 
yield a compliant ear to them, where He has listened but 
not hearkened to us? Might not the close of the war 
be hastened, if parents and teachers, and all who have 
to do with children, would unite in urging a children’s 
crusade of prayer for peace? A mystical emotion shook 
Europe in 1212, when a young shepherd boy of Vendome 
and a youth from Cologne gathered together thousands 
of children for the conquest of Palestine. What might 
not be accomplished to-day, if from out the hearts of our 
first communicants, and from the other innocent, youth- 
ful Catholic hearts, there rose a great wave of prayer to 
sweep over the troubled world. In every parish school 
and institution and home where there are pure, young 
lips to pray and hearts full of faith and love, this crusade 


might easily be organized; and then soon, who knows? 
the Child might give to children the peace He has not 
granted to those who are old. 


University Religious Forums 


T may be a mere coincidence, but the same mail which 
bears a letter from the illogical “Indignabundus,” in- 
quiring why the communication, to which he forgot to 
sign his name, was not answered, brings the four-page 
leaflet of a “University Forum for the Discussion of 
Religion.” The purpose of this Forum is to “discuss re- 
ligion in its relation to certain aspects of modern 
thought.” Now, while it is quite possible that these 
meetings are held in a real forum, it is quite certain that 
the university professor who conducted the initial meet- 
ing of the year, did not discuss real religion. He damned 
it. And to judge from the syllabus which he issued on 
the occasion, he damned it roundly, and without reserva- 
tion. 

For the better undoing of religion, religion which con- 
notes an intellectual assent in the believer, and an objec- 
tive something for the believer to believe in, the learned 
professor uncorked all the vials of his wrath, and threw 
the corks away. He will discuss religion, this heir to all 
the degrees of Doctor Pangloss: the fact that he knows 
nothing of religion as taught and practised by that small 
and inconsiderable body of skulkers known as the Cath- 
olic Church, and by some Protestants, only justifies him 
in dismissing them as men who recognize sincerity as an 
evil. He will write the praise of sincerity. and the open 
mind all over his syllabus, and then bid farewell to both. 

As the professor views it, the only religion worthy of 
a man who sincerely seeks the truth, has neither revela- 
tion, nor creed, nor God. It does not claim to teach the 
truth, because truth in religion is unattainable, and it 
scorns your allegiance. As a religion, it has as much in- 
fluence upon conduct as the agglutinative languages, and 
is about as sacred as your last year’s coat that you sent to 
the “Old Men’s Home.”  It.is a kaleidoscopic combination 
of opinions or negations, a shifting set of theories, whose 
validity is ever to be questioned; for this morning’s truth 
may be to-morrow’s most egregious error. If you do not 
find the combination you are looking for, and since re- 
ligious truth is unattainable, you will not find it, throw 
the toy away and take up the things that are worth while. 
Kaleidoscopes are old-fashioned anyway : as old-fashioned 
as dogmatic religion. 

There is another aspect to this matter. It is this. 
There may be religious forums in which religion is not 
made the butt of Herod, but we have never heard of 
them. The conclusion is plain. It may be that cir- 
cumstances, joined with proper authorization, justify the 
attendance of Catholics at non-Catholic universities. 
This, however, does not justify their patronage of socie- 
ties and gatherings which attack the fundamental dogmas 








of Christianity. Our learned professor will say that this 
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statement voices the triumph of narrow-mindedness and 
bigotry. Frankly, it does. We Catholics are so narrow- 
minded and so bigoted, that we take the word of Jesus 
Christ, who told us that His Church would, to the end 
of time, teach all things necessary for salvation, rather 
than the word of a university professor who tells us that 


our Saviour was a deluded fanatic or a deceiver. 


A Mighty Name 


HE poet lapsed from worldly wisdom when he dis- 
counted the value of a name. In another planet 
perhaps a rose might smell as sweet, but not in the work- 
a-day world in which we live. Our world is dazzled by 
the magic of a name. It judges beauty by the name, it 
condemns or condones men’s faults according to their 
name. Adulation, flattery and downright falsehood are 
its tribute to mere names. Names are the things it con- 
jures with. They are its cloak for shame, its spur to 
deeds of high nobility, its tie strong with the strength 
of flesh and blood. In spite of Shakespere there is much 
in names. There have been names so feared and hated 
that they were like coals of fire, blistering and scathing 
the tongue; and there have been others so loved and rev- 
erenced that they were like oil poured out, honey on the 
lips, sweet to speak and sweet to hear. 

Such as these last is the Holy Name. Not of man’s 
choosing but of God’s was the name of Jesus. God the 
Father selected it, a prince of the heavenly host bore it 
down on angel’s wings to earth, a Virgin Mother be- 
stowed it on her divine Son, the Incarnate Word deigned 
to have it for His own all His mortal life, and to take it 
with Him to His white throne beyond the skies. It is the 
name that Mary called over the hills of Nazareth in the 
days of joy; that St. Stephen cried out in ecstasy as he 
gazed up from amid the heap of murderous stones and 
saw the Son of Man at the right hand of God; the name 
that would not leave the tired lips of the Apostle as he 
preached to Jew and Gentile. That name is the first we 
lisped as children, and the last we pray to utter with our 
dying gasp. With it the Church closes all her supplica- 
tions, in it is every man’s hope that he may be saved. 
Who could tell all that there is in the Holy Name? It 


is the name of Jesus. It is the name of God. 


This Vale of Sunny Shadows 


T has been well said that there will be no newspapers in 
heaven. Newspapers are largely gloom and sparingly 


sunshine. When you leave out wars, plagues, suicides, 


fires, obituaries, grahd juries looking for “the man higher 
up,” divorces, movements for “social uplift,” agitations 
of various kinds, increase in the number of “dry States,” 
feminism, all that remains to eke out a few rays of glad- 
ness are one or two weddings and the advertising col- 
umns, that most optimistic feature of modern life. 
Imagine a newsboy sent out with such head-lines as: 





“Interviews with a Million Merry Mothers,” “Church 
Attendance on the Increase,” “Happy Tenants and Happy 
Janitors,” “Died Quietly in His Bed; Life without a 
‘Grouch,’ Grumble or Growl.” Alas, poor newsboy, you 
would hawk your papers in vain. Can it be that Homer 
was right in describing his characters as having a satis- 
faction in sorrow, as taking their fill of weeping? What 
is there in bad news that it should be cabled, while good 
news must wait for the mails, if it goes at all? The 
germ theory of disease is making us all uncomfortable 
these days. Are we at times carriers, we wonder, of some 
disease? Or do we number among our friends a Ty- 
Mary, a Dyspepsia Dan, an Infant-Paralysis 
Of this, at least, we can be fairly certain, 
For one opti- 


phoid 
Iphigenia ? 
that there is no dearth of gloom-carriers. 
mistic Felix, you will find a: thousand pessimistic Dolores. 

There is a certain happy nun in a hospital, whose laugh 
has been said to be as good as a doctor. Better, we 
should say. That same nun, as her neighbors know, began 
early to laugh her way through life, and now that she 
has laughed herself into a convent and appropriately 
gravitated toward the hospital, it is to be desired that all 
the hospitals of the world do at once call up her number 
and have that medicinal laugh telephoned to all the 
patients. It is sadly premature to put Dante’s despairing 
sign over the gateway of life, “Kill-gloom” is the post- 
office address of one cheerful mother; it ought to be 
the address of every home. In that case fewer would be 
persuaded that the hour before the dawn is a long time 
coming to an end. What is inscribed on the banner you 
fling to the breeze in the parade of life, “Abandon hope” 
or “Kill-gloom” ? 

There used to be one fountain, ever gurgling forth 
joyousness in life; one source of sunshine that had ex- 
perienced no eclipse. That was the “good old days.” 
Men and women in their darkest moments could say: 
“Tt was different years ago.” But it remained for our 
time to reduce that happy age to a myth. A German pro- 
fessor began to look up the pot of gold where that rain- 
bow of optimism came down, and he found that in the 
“good old days” of our generation there was an united 
dirge, wailing about contemporary woe and pointing back 
to the “good old days” of a former time. Back he went 
from generation to generation, from century to century, 
and the “good old days” kept ever ahead of him. When 
he got to Homer, he found the Greek poet lamenting that 
the sons of heroes were worse than their fathers. 
Homer’s oldest hero, too, was the loudest in praise of the 
“good old days” when he was young. 

There is, however, one unfailing source of brightness. 
Some people have adored the sun, and perhaps do so 
still. The sun deserves much respect, but not idolatry. 
The sun is the earth’s painter and lamp-light and hearth- 
fire and life-giver. Yet it casts shadows, and they are not 
always bright and warming. Far more cheerful is that 
sunshine in whose shadow even health and life is found, 
as the first Christians discovered, and laid their sick 
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where Peter’s shadow might fall upon them and make 


them sound. What a foretaste of heaven if our door- 
bell was a signal in every instance for the entrance of 
Peter with an antiseptic shadow, rather than of some in- 
fectious pessimist, who dilates gloomily upon the “hot- 
enough” sunshine and gloats over the depressing fact 
that the idolized sun is marred with gigantic spots, and, 
moreover, that the spots are responsible for all the 
storms of earth! 


LITERATURE 
The Catholic Note in Contemporary Poetry 
V. Tue Voices Wuicw ENpburReE* 


Siar voices which endure, what a variety of riches faces us 
here: all the poets whose poetic tradition is that of De 
Vere or Wordsworth, perhaps, or of Browning, or of Swin- 
burne, or of the Pre-Raphaelites! Many of these are among 
the best loved and most worthily loved of our Catholic con- 
temporaries: Emily Hickey, Rosa Mulholland—if one might 
but include here that dearest soggarth, Father Matthew Russell! 
—Lord Alfred Douglas, and, hearth-side and altar-side poet of 
half a century, our own Eleanor Cecilia Donnelly. Miss 
Hickey had won a name to conjure with even before she won 
her Catholic laurels. She was born at Macmine Castle, Ire- 
land, the daughter of an Anglican Canon, and the grand- 
daughter of “Martin Doyle.” With Dr. Furnivall, she founded 
in 1881 the first Browning Society, and that same year was 
issued her own first volume, “The Sculptor and other Poems.” 
By much verse of great beauty, and by her scholarly prose and 
lectures, she has for a quarter of a century done brilliant ser- 
vice to English literature. It is much to be rejoiced in that 
she came “Romeward, homeward” early enough to bring the 
Catholic note, the Catholic intuition, into the great body of her 
mature work. Miss Hickey’s poems have been much influenced 
by the medieval strain, by that delicious body of Old English and 
Middle English poetry which hovered on the borderland between 
romantic ballad and devotional ecstasy. One looks not only 
to “Our Lady of May,” nor to “Havelock the Dane,” for this 
medievalism; it is present with beautiful completeness in the 
“Later Poems” issued last year. “The Ballad of the Judas 
Tree” should be read entire, for only so may its blending of 
thirteenth century naivete and nineteenth century subtlety be 
appreciated. But since the limits of space hold us down to 
fragments, we can scarcely steal a lovelier one than this from 
the “Visitation of Our Lady”: 


Who is passing along to-day, 
Traveling on her joyful way? 
Angels guard her and guide unseen, 
But she goeth not an earthly queen, 
This, the Lady born to be 

Queen of Heaven for eternity. 


A spring shut up, a fountain sealed: 

But where she passeth, children play 

Good and joyful the livelong day: 

And tear-dimmed eye and hearts that ache 
_Are glad for her lovely unknown sake. 

Yet none of them dream how God doth rest 
In the still shelter of her breast. 

Swift she goes till her quest is one 

And she greets who carries the wondrous son; 
The babe who leaps in his mother’s womb 
Because the Mother of God is come! 





*The fifth in a series of literary papers by the author of the 
“Poets’ Chantry.” 





A medievalist again, but rather in the decorative sense, is 
Lady Gilbert (Rosa Mulholland); from whom in the last two 
decades we have had much prose, but all too little of the delicate 
colorful, Pre-Raphaelite poems. There is a strain of quite 
unearthly beauty in the best of her work—a light that never 
shone on land or sea perhaps, but which is at home none the 
less in the eyes of Botticelli’s Virgins. What lines could more 
perfectly transcribe the bitter-sweet of those Florentine visions 
than this opening of “On Arras”: 

An old purple tapestry 
Swaying in an ancient chamber: 
There I saw the Virgin Mary, 
She was robed in amber. 
Her blue eyes adored her child, 
Her pale mouth of roses sweet 
Opened fair and faintly smiled. 
When she stirred her shadowy feet 
Under her gold drapery 
Silver lilies round them curled: 
Feet that walked the thorny world! 


A little strange to some it may seem to meet Lord Alfred 
Douglas in this group, yet scarcely more strange than the daily 
ways of life’s fulfilment. This curious and outstanding figure 
in the last two literary decades, son of the late Marquis of 
Queensbury, and quondam editor of the London Academy, is 
not new to English poetry: he is merely new to us, a convert 
of the last year. Yet for a specimen of his Catholic note, one 
might turn validly enough to the “City of the Soul,” published 
in 1899, and even to a poem written much earlier: written doubt- 
less during the “Renaissance of the 90's,” the renaissance of 
Wilde and Beardesley and Ernest Dowson and Lionel Johnson, 
and the other esthetes, who, almost to a man, and by what 
devious ways are known to God alone, found grace at least to 
die within the Church! How many lovers of English Catholic 
verse know Lord Douglas’ of St. Vitus,” with its 
visions of angels dancing merrily to flute and angelot, and 


“Ballad 


The blessed light of Mary’s face, 
As she sits amidst sweet pleasant sounds, 
And how that Christ is the Prince of Grace 
And hath five flowers that be His Wounds? 


When Lord Douglas flung out as a very battle cry of his 
poetic criticism that fine phrase that “All good art is necessarily 
on the side of the angels,’ he was, philosophically at least, pre- 
destined to the crusader ranks. And after the “Apologia” poem, 
with its impatience of mere “morals, ethics, laws of life,” and 


‘its intemperate zeal to “kiss the lips of the seraphim,” one might 


have foreseen the end. Sooner or later, the militant, paradoxical 
earl was bound to see his own prayer fulfilled, to 
Pluck of the flowers that nod, 


Row upon row upon row, 
In the infinite gardens of God. 


That is just the point, for poetry, and for her circumscribed re- 
viewers: the “gardens of God” are infinite! We may not count 
the flowers; we can scarcely even count the gardeners. 

But there remains at least one gentle garden hand which not 
to recognize would leave the present summary poor indeed. 
Three generations of American Catholic readers would rise in. 
protest if Eleanor Donnelly were not cited among the voices 
which endure: lovers of her “Tuscan Magdalen,” or the “Christ- 
mas Carols,” or the “Rhyme of Friar Stephen,” or of the 
multiplicity of gentle legends which have sung themselves through 
the twelve volumes of her collected verse. Miss Donnelly has 
been almost as productive as Aubrey de Vere; and with much of 
De Vere’s own consecration she has given herself to Christian 
poetry. Facility and felicity; these are the difficult graces she 
has managed. Never an “ocasional” laureate gave herself more 
whole-heartedly; never a monk of old loved better to meditate 
upon the mysteries of Our Lord or of Our Lady, or to trans- 
cribe the sweet “hagiographic romances” of the Desert Fathers, 
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or the dear St. Elizabeth or St. Hubert and his stag. One little 
poem must be singled out for illustration; let it be a “love 
letter of the fourteenth century,” a much supernaturalized and 
sacramentalized love letter, a page, truly, from the Ages of 
Faith. Here is Miss Donnelly’s rendering of the unique epistle 
of “Saint Elzear to Saint Delphina”: 


So far, good wife, and yet so near, so near, 
Absent—yet ever, ever close to me; 
When loyal hearts in loving Christ agree, 
Long sev’rance doth not cost a sigh or tear. 
For lo! if thou shouldst seek thy spouse most dear, 
Beloved! thou shalt know him to abide 
Within the open wound of Christ’s blest side, 
Steep’d in that Love which casteth out all fear 
Call to me, sweet, and I shall answer thee 
From out the great Heart of the Crucified ; 
There let us meet—and we shall, joyous, flee 
Into Its depths, and ‘mid Its fires hide. 
For, if our hearts in Christ’s united be, 
Nor Time, nor Death, our spirits may divide. 


Charles Lamb was very right; we need a thanksgiving before 


books rather than before meat. It would do no harm, even, to 


offer up an extra parting grace for the voices which endure in 


our Catholic poetry. KATHERINE Breéey. 


REVIEWS 
Saint Columban. By Grorce Mertaxe. Philadelphia: The 
Dolphin Press. $2.00. 
This is a book which really fills a long-felt want. Though 
St. Columban shares with St. Columcille the fame of Ire- 


land’s greatest monk and missionary, and though there was 
copious material available for biography, we have had 
hitherto no adequate life of him in English. It is gratifying 
that the work has been done at length, and done well, by a 
contributor to America. This beautifully bound 
270 octavo pages is a valuable contribution to the 


his 


frequent 
volume o 
ecclesiastical history of the period on which the Irish 
monastic founder and missionary left such a lasting influence. 
The rapid generalization of Ireland’s religious development 
from the fifth to the seventh century, based mainly on foreign 
sources, is not always accurate, but throughout the European 
continent the author is on surer ground. His survey of the 
relations between Church and State in the chaotic and lawless 
Merovingian period, and of the equally murderous and 
anarchic conditions during the Lombardian sway in Italy, 
throw much light on the difficulties that Columban and his 
monks had to contend with, and on the wonderful virtue 
and power of the man who, unwelcome as a foreigner and a 
feariess denouncer of evil, in every instance triumphed over 
the united forces of despotism and corruption. 

It is an epic story, the march of this “King of monks and 
driver of the chariot of God” through France and Switzerland 
and Western Germany and Italy, everywhere challenging to 
combat the mightiest in State or Church whose lives or deeds 
were evil, and planting for future ages great nurseries of 
missionaries and teachers in the valleys and on the hillsides, 
whence they evangelized tribes and peoples and laid the 
foundation of European civilization. 

The author would have been wiser to follow the example of 
Jonas of Bobbio, Columban’s first biographer, and give less 
space to the Paschal and “Three Chapters” controversy, 
which were only important because seized upon by the 
enemies of Columban as a pretext for his destruction. In 
this and other matters more discrimination could have been 
shown in following foreign sources. Hauck and D6llinger 
are both quoted with approval, the former as saying that 
Columban was the only Irishman who had a lasting effect 
upon the Continent; the latter, that hundreds of Irish mis- 





sionaries proclaimed the faith, established or reformed 
monasteries, founded seats of learning and thus became the 
benefactors of every nation of Europe. It is quite natural 
that the author should consider the Irish saint from a Ger- 
man viewpoint, for it is German scholars mainly that have 
“Investigated every phase of his varied activity as monastic 
legislator, herald of the Gospel, apostle of penance, promoter 
of intellectual culture and the arts of peace in an age of 
blood and iron,” and bestowed immense and painstaking 
erudition on the editing of his works and the collection of 
materials for his life. 

The coming year, 1915, will witness St. Columban’s thir- 
teenth centenary. The Faculty of Maynooth College have 
offered a large prize for the best life of the Saint. An Irish 
writer may give a fuller and warmer picture of the Saint; 
it will be difficult to present a more learned or comprehensive 
review of the man and the period. There is a valuable 
bibliography and chronological appendix. 

M. K. 


Richard of Wyche. By Sister Mary Recinatp Capes, O.S.D. 
St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.50. 

The history of the Church in England and secular history up 
to the year 1570, may be said to be so intimately connected that 
ecclesiastical history is practically the history of England, and 
to study either while ignoring the other is to get a false view 
of contemporary events. There is no reign in which the affairs 
of the Catholic Church and ,the English realm were so interwoven 
as in that of Henry III. As a child the young King had been plac- 
ed under the guardianship of the Pope, conjointly with that of 
William, Earl of Pembroke, and the Church took a prominent 
part in civil affairs. It was the reign that witnessed the coming 
of the Friars to England, saw the country rent by civil war, 
and a saint, St. Edmund, in the Chair of St. Augustine: it was 
in this reign too that St. Richard of Chichester, Richard the 
Englishman, arose to adorn the Church with the merits of his 
life. 

It was a time when England was still “Merrie England,” and 
Richard the Saint was a man of his time. This is what the 
author has tried, with remarkable success, to show. His early 
days, his youth of poverty and hard labor, then later, his studies 
at Oxford and Bologna—though the book loses much of its 


‘atmosphere for want of a better and fuller description of stu- 


dent life at these universities—his companionship with St. Ed- 
mund of Canterbury, his ordination and consecration to the See 
of Chichester, his trials and edifying death, are all very human, 
and show the reader that Richard was not only a saint, but a 
very live one. The hagiologists in depicting the saint are prone 
to forget the man; but the author of the life has avoided this 
pitfall. , 

In the interests of historical truth Sister Mary Reginald does 
not gloss over facts such as the feeling in England against papal 
taxation and the intrusion of foreigners into benefices. This 
is one of the protests against the papacy dear to our separated 
brethren, who, however, entirely overlook the fact that the pro- 
test was of a political or economic nature, and had nothing 
whatever to do with the spiritual jurisdiction of the Pope, which 
was as established a fact then as it is now. The author, in pass- 
ing, has occasion to allude to Anglicans, which she does with 
exceeding grace and courtesy, of which many contemporary 
writers might take note with advantage. The account of St. 
Edmund of Canterbury is meager, and might well be expanded; 
but the life is eminently readable both from a historical and re- 
ligious standpoint. Cardinal Gasquet’s “Henry III and the 
Church” should be read with it to give a more complete under- 
standing of the conditions under which St. Richard lived. 

H. C. W. 
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Norah of Waterford. By Rosa MULHOLLAND. New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.10. 
A Far-away Princess. By CuristiAN Rei. New York: 


The Devin-Adair Co. $1.35. 

The charm of this story, from the pen of Rosa Mulholland, 
lies not so much in the novelty of the plot as in the keen in- 
sight into Irish life afforded on almost every page. The 
novel deals with the old theme of rack-rents, eviction and con- 
sequent sorrow and suffering. The character of Norah Fitz- 
gerald, the central figure, presents in a striking way the 
sterling qualities for which the women of her class have ever 
been conspicuous. Courage in adversity, the patient bearing 
of suffering, fidelity in the strong, pure love which .bound 
her to the man she finally weds, are a few of the threads the 
author has used in the weaving of this pleasing character. The 
accurate details of the story’s setting will rouse pleasant 
memories in the minds of those whose privilege it has been 
to tarry there a while. It is refreshing in these days when 
there is such a prodigal use of ink and paper to no purpose, 
to come upon a story of this type. 

In “A Far-away Princess,” Christian Reid takes us into 
quite another atmosphere, but the story is none the less 
charming. An artist, the son of a Maryland governor, marries 
an actress in Paris, who has won great fame for her rendition 
of the leading rdle in Rostand’s “La Princesse Lontaine.” The 
immediate result of the marriage is intense anger on the part 
of the governor, who determines to disinherit his son. The 
latter finds himself forced to go to Africa as artist representa- 
tive of a Paris journal. The Princess, coming to America, in- 
cognito, meets and completely wins over the old governor, to 
whom her identity is eventually revealed. A series of in- 
teresting developments leads to the rather unexpected dénoue- 
ment. The character of the Princess is built upon principles 
of faith and solid piety and so we are not surprised that her 
idea of the marriage-bond is not in accord with that of the 
modern school of divorce. E: P. T. 





Vocations for Girls. By Mary A. LASELLE and CATHERINB 
E. Witey. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company. $0.85. 

The authors of this volume have gathered from many sources 
a great deal of information which will be of inestimable value 
to those whose duty it is to guide young girls about to decide 
upon a vocation. The book takes up many of the ocdupations 
in which American girls are engaged and discusses them freely 
and intelligently in fifteen chapters. Then follow three chapters 
on miscellaneous subjects and the volume closes with an ex- 
cellent bibliography, thus enabling readers to continue their 
studies further, if they so desire. It is gratifying to note that 
the authors have words of praise for all honest work, even for 
domestic service. In fact the whole tone of the book is lofty 
and encouraging. It is to be hoped that teachers, espécially 
those in Catholic schools, will give its contents serious con- 
sideration. Should the volume rise to the dignity of a second 
edition the authors should expand their excellent remarks on 
character and add besides a chapter on religion in the working 
girl’s life. ee 





Through Siberia, the Land of the Future. By Frimryor Nan- 
SEN. Translated by ARTHUR CHATER. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. $5.00. 

On August 5, 1913, Captain Nansen, the hero of “Farthest 
North,” set out on the steamer Correct from Tromso, Norway, 
to undertake with a Russian-Siberian company the navigation of 
the ice-packed Kara Sea that lies between Nova Zembla and the 
Samoyede peninsula of northwestern Siberia. The boat rounded 
the peninsula at 73° north and on August 26 entered the Yenesei, 
having proved that with care and skill the Kara Sea is navig- 
able, a result of incalculable importance for the industrial de- 








Nansen sailed or motored down the 
great Yenesei River, which connects Mongolia with the Arctic 
Ocean in its three thousand mile course and has nearly as large 
a basin as the Mississippi, took the trans-Siberian train through 


velopment of Siberia. 


Irkutsk. Transbaikalia and Manchuria to Vladivostok, and 
circled the rich Amur district on his return. He has much to 
say on the tribes, places, peoples, ethnological and geological 
questions, industrial, social and political conditions, and the 
China-Russian problems created by the Japanese war, but his 
main purpose is to inform the world that, rich as is Siberia in 
gold and mines, it is far richer in its agricultural possibilities 
and is destined to be the inexhaustible wheatfield of the world. 
Russia is now bending its energies to settle and develop it, and 
when a regular shipping line is maintained through the Kara 
Sea, the problem of profitably exporting its products will be 
solved. The nearly five hundred pages of the book, and still 
more its 168 illustrations, are full of interest. M. K. 





Popular Sermons on. the Catechism. Vol. I. From the 
German of Rev. Husert BAMBERG. Edited by HERrsert THuRS- 
ToN, S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.50. 

This is the first of a series of volumes which the translator 
promises as a contribution in English to the movement for in- 
structive preaching to the people, a movement which received so 
powerful an impetus from the late Holy Father, Pius X. It is 
a collection of instructions covering the articles of the Creed, 
and for clearness, simplicity and unction it leaves nothing to be 
desired. There is no attempt in these sermons to be brilliant, 
but they are delivered with all the directness and warmth of a 
pastor who knows and loves his people and has implicit confi- 
dence that he is doing them the greatest possible good, when he 
puts them in possession of the truths of our holy Faith and 
shows them how they are to make these truths the guiding 
principles of their busy, every-day lives. 

Although the work in the original is of a practical kind and 
therefore not pure literature, yet one can not help feeling that 
in the translation it has suffered considerably even from a 
literary standpoint. For even though the translation has been 
made from stenographic notes, and perhaps all the more for 
that reason, the translator should have had a little more regard 
for English idiom in the choice of words and phraseology. But 
the work itself, as a model and a help for carrying out the late 
Holy Father’s instructions, deserves high praise. 


H. A. C. 


Im Kampf um Lourdes. Ein deutscher Roman von Lucens. 
New York: Benziger Bros. $1.15. 

“In the Battle for Lourdes” is more than a well-written 
story. It is defence, in novel form, of the great Catholic 
centre of Mary’s manifestations to the world, the object of 
so many recent attacks. The author’s method is interesting. 
Dr. Wallasch, a German medical specialist who has won fame 
and wealth but has lost what was far more precious than 
these, the faith of his childhood days, makes a visit of 
scientific research to Lourdes. Infidel medical journals are 
impatiently waiting for his promised letters that are to dis- 
credit the famous shrine before the of the scientific 
world. Various historical cures meanwhile come under his 
personal observation. The story of Bernadette is learned by 
him from an eyewitness and he visits the convent in which 
she died. Particularly interesting is the acquaintance he 
makes with a character represented in Zola’s “Lourdes.” 
Elsie Rouquet, the name given her by the French romancer, 
was no other than Marie Lemarchand, later Madam Authier, 
mother of five children. Her dreadful physical condition be- 
fore her cure at Lourdes is accurately described by Zola, 
but in defiance of all facts he made her die of her disease. 
When remonstrated with, the infidel writer simply replied 
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that he was free to do with his characters as he pleased. 
Her face, frightfully eaten away by lupus and ghastly in its 
unsightliness, was instantly healed during a single immersion 
and her cure was permanent. The struggle going on within 
the mind and heart of the German scientist is well described 
by the author. Conversion meant for him repudiation by 
his university, the loss of his professorial chair and of his 
standing among his comrades, whose idol he had been. God's 
grace proved strong enough to overcome all these difficulties 
and to enable him to follow the lights given him. His conversion, 
however, was in reality the fruit of the sacrifice made 
for him by a religious, a friend of his childhood, who died 
at Lourdes, where she had been brought for a cure. For fame 
and wealth he has received grace and faith and happiness at 


Lourdes. 5. @. 


The Awakening. By Henry Borpeaux. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.35. 

“The Awakening” is a well-written translation of “Les 
Yeux Qui S’Ouvrent,”’ whose author had one of his works 
crowned by the French Academy. It must have been better 
than this, or the Academy was indulgent. It is the story of a 
divorce suit, that is begun because the lady has not learned 
how to humor her brilliant husband and he finds another who 
does, but is abandoned when they ascertain that happiness 
does not lie that way. It is advertised as “a formula for mar- 
ried happiness, a recipe for domestic content, a solution of 
the divorce problem.” One wonders if “From the 95th 
French edition” is as great an exaggeration. The only ap- 
proach to a solution is the wise interference of a very excel- 
lent mother-in-law, a formula that is not always available or 
acceptable. She is also one of the few agreeable characters 
in the book, and the only one that is actuated or influenced by 
religion. The others have forgotten how to pray, and the 
author does not require them to remember. The ending is 
almost as unsatisfactory as the beginning, but doubtless quite 
as true to life. One hopes that the present crisis and its 
consequences will provide better inspiration to the clever 
writers of France. M. K. 


BOOKS AND AUTEORS 


Compton Mackenzie, the well-known English author whose 
“Carnival,” “Youth’s Encounter,” and recent novel, “Sinister 
Street,” have placed him, in the opinion of many American and 
British critics, among the foremost of the younger writers, was 
received into the Church some months ago, though it was only 
lately that his conversion became generally known. Perhaps 
Mr. Mackenzie’s step indicates the beginning of a movement 
among English authors similar to the one that has taken place 
among French writers. 





The current number of Catholic Mind is an appeal for peace. 
The issue contains a translation of the Holy Father’s recent 
Encyclical and several shorter articles bearing on the attitude 
Catholics should take regarding the lamentable conflict that is 
still raging in Europe—wWéith an attractive January issue of 
280,000 copies, the Messenger of the Sacred Heart, announces 
that before the magazine celebrates its jubilee in 1916 the zealous 
editor hopes to have doubled the present number of subscribers. 
AMERICA sincerely wishes that he may.—“The Hospital Ticket” 
in Collier’s for December 19, is a bit “bluggy” at times, but it 
depicts in spirited fashion the motives which animate our 
Sisters in their works of charity—The December Month, which 
the war has delayed, contains a good paper by Father Smith on 
the miracles at Lourdes; a study of M. Jean Nesmy, the new 
“regional romancer’’; an interesting article on the “Cabbalist and 





the Kaiser” by Father Thurston; “The Seeds of War and Peace” 
by Father Keating and several stories and poems. 





“Heroes and Heroines of Fiction” (Lippincott) is a dic- 
tionary of famous characters and names in modern novels, 
romances and poems. The author, William S. Walsh, briefly 
analyzes the various characters he has selected, quotes oc- 
casional criticisms and, where possible, tries to assign his- 
toric originals. On Catholic questions he reflects the con- 
ventional English view. “Fabiola” is not mentioned, but 
“Callista” receives a place. In his treatment of Byron he 
cites the atheist Shelley as one of the witnesses to prove that 
Byron’s “Cain” is not to be considered blasphemous. In 
general he strives to remain objective and simply describes 
the character and actions of the heroes of various popular 
novels and romances. 





“The Secrets of the Elves” ($1.00) and “Capers: His Haps 
and Mishaps” ($1.50) are delightful books for children which 
the Devin-Adair Co. have recently published. The first is filled 
with prose and verse from the pen of Helen Kimberly Mc- 
Elhone and with pictures in color and in black and white by 
Albertine Randall Wheelan. Text and illustrations are equally 
charming, and a nicer holiday book for the little ones would be 
hard to find. In the other volume Oliver Herford relates in 
verse the diverting adventures of the dog Capers and its friend 
Bijou, while Wiiliam J. Steinigan furnishes numerous pictures 
in color that smaller children and even their elders will enjoy. 
“The Stories All Children Love Calendar” (Lippincott, $0.14) 
makes an appropriate little New Year’s present for boys and 
girls. 





Small, Maynard & Co., of Boston, the publishers of Phoebe 
Gray’s “Little Sir Galahad” ($1.35), announce that they will 
give to the Belgian Relief Fund ten cents for every copy of 
the book that is sold between now and April 1, 1915. The 
novel tells of Mary Brown’s and Francis Willet’s romance 
which begins in their childhood and continues until she leaves 
the glove counter to marry her employer’s son. Not that 
the romance, we hasten to add, ends necessarily then, but 


“that is as far as the story goes. The book takes its name 


from Frank’s band of little Galahads, who are ever hunting 
for wrongs to right and persons to “uplift.” It is a cheerful 
story, but deficient in “artistry,” as the reviewers would say. 
“Freckles,” a novel by Gene Stratton Porter (Double- 
day, $1.50), has been issued in holiday guise. The story, like 
the illustrations, is not strikingly artistic, but it is fairly 
interesting, and best of all, does not strive to awaken atten- 
tion by appealing unworthily to the unlovely tendencies which 
are found in most children of Adam. 
' 
The Catholic readers of the Chicago Dial must have been 
pained to find in a recent number of that journal a short article 
on “Treitschke’s Casuistry” in which this passage occurs: 








“The impulse of a youthful State to destroy an old and 
decaying State is higher than all maxims of positive law. 
The statesman who acts unwisely is immoral.” And in still 
more unmistakable terms: “When a State has the choice 
between the moral and the immoral it should choose the 
moral, for good faith is in politics a real power, but it is 
often possible to obtain @ moral purpose only by immoral 
means, although not every moral purpose sanctifies immoral 
means.” That this Jesuitical doctrine, as well as other pre- 
cepts inculcated by the lecturer, aroused occasional protest, 
etc., etc. 


The success with which this ancient, often refuted calumny 
has contrived to creep into the columns of so well-edited a 
journal as the Dial is remarkable. Perhaps the author of the 
foregoing excerpt would be interested to hear that a comfort- 
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able little fortune has more than once been offered the person 
who can prove that “this Jesuitical doctrine” of the end justify- 


ing the means, is that taught by the Society of Jesus. The 


purse is still unclaimed. 





Julian Street’s very amusing little story, “The Need of 
Change” (Lane, $0.50), first published five years ago, proved 
so popular that it has now been reprinted thirteen times. The 
new edition of Mr. and Mrs. Wooley’s laughable experiences 
as guests at Easthurst Hall is illustrated with four appro- 
priate drawings by Flagg. “The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner,” “Christabel” and “Kubla Khan” (Longmans, $0.25), 
by S. T. Coleridge, are now issued in a new edition with ad- 
ditional notes by Mr. Herbert Bates. The notes are not 
overdone, and the young scholar can learn the ballad with- 
out having his attention drawn aside by absurd and irrelevant 
comments. Kenedy has just gotten out a translation of 
Bishop de Gibergues’ beautiful study of “Simplicity.” It is a 
neat little volume that should be very helpful in these days 
of growing complexity in the most ordinary relations of 
life. How to see God always and how to serve Him con- 
stantly is its burden, a lesson surely that is much needed in 
a world so forgetful of divine things and so utterly self-cen- 
tred as that in which we all must live. 











“Jones and Smith Discuss Socialism,” by S. Shell, is a re- 
print of a series of dialogues which first appeared in Our 
Sunday Visitor (Huntington, Ind., $0.10). The author has a 
firm grasp of his subject in dealing with Marxian Socialism 
and its modern applications. His arguments to show the 
futility of Socialistic promises and the impracticability of the 
Socialistic commonwealth are interesting and convincing. 
Much likewise in the constructive portion of the pamphlet is 
excellent; but we can not approve of all his suggestions. 
Thus he sees no valid reason why the toilers could not be 
put in possession of the establishments in which they work 
by legally enforcing in their favor the methods adopted to 
give back the soil to the Irish tenants. The Government 
would advance money on a low rate of interest to the em- 
ployees and the present owners would then be obliged to 
sell their interests. We can not admit the parallel, while the 
execution of such a project would be destructive to social 
order. New compulsory reappointments would, moreover, 
constantly be called for. Cooperative societies and copartner- 
ship are not an advance toward such an ideal, since they are 
of an entirely different nature. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


D. Appleton Co., New York: 
Sinister Street. By Compton Mackenzie, 
haug.”’ By Joseph C. Lincoln. $1.35. 
Benziger Bros., New York: 
An Introduction to the Mystical Life. 
from the French by Basil Levett. $1.25; 
O.S.B. Part VII. $0.35. 
Devin-Adair Co., New York : 
The Secrets of the Elves. 
Capers: His Haps and Mishaps. 
$1.50. 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York: 

Norah of Waterford. By Rosa Mulholland. 
Paulist Press, New York : 

The Spiritual Life. By Rev. Walter Elliott, C.S.P. $1.50. 
G. P."Putnam’s Sons, New York: 

The Evidence in the Case. By James M. Beck. 
Small, Maynard & Co., Boston: 

Little Sir Galahad. By Phoebe Gray. 
John F. Smith Co., Rochester, New York: 


Course of Study for the Diocesan Schools of Rochester, N. 
Synodi Roffensis Tertiz. 


Volksvereins-V erlag, M. Gladbach : 
Franz Brandts. 80 Pf. ° 
Joseph F. Wagner, New York: 
Catholic Moral Teaching and Its Antagonists. By Joseph Mausbach. $2.50. 


$1.35; Kent Knowles “Qua- 


By Abbé P. Lejeune: translated 
Roma. By Rev. Albert Kuhn, 


By Helen Kimberley McElhone. $1.00; 
Illustrations by William J. Steinigan. 


$1.10. 


$1.00. 
$1.35. 
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EDUCATION 


Church Music in the Schools 


USIC, like every other art, has for its object the embellish- 
ment of truth. It would engage not merely the intellect 
but the will as well. St. Ignatius’ method of mental prayer is 
based upon the ordinary process of the human act. First, a 
truth is presented to the intellect, then the will is aroused, so 
that the act of some particular virtue be elicited. In the realm 
of musical art, this order is inverted. First, an appeal is made 
to the emotions through the senses, next the attention of the 
intellect is directed to the truth proposed. This latter process, 
it would seem, was natural to Francis of Assisi who must always 
sing, and who fell into ecstasy when he heard the words, O 
Beata Trinitas! The success of the artistic method depends 
upon the close union between the inciting manifestation and the 
truth which it points out, “of which it is the splendor,” to quote 
an old definition. 


THE PLAIN CHANT 


It has long been thought that the material with which the 
musician must work, sound, the proper object of the ear, is 
more susceptible of abuse than the materials of the other arts, 
since it is less strictly allied and associated with definite ideas. 
This may be regarded as an error, and the eccentricities which 
one notes in contemporary plastic art, indicate an excess quite 
as disorderly as any of which masters in the department of 
tones have been guilty. Be this as it may, music has one great 
advantage over the plastic arts, inasmuch as in its highest form 
it is united to speech, man’s most complete manifestation of his 
nature. It is this fact, undoubtedly, which has caused the Church 
to exercise an interest, a care, a supervision, over the music 
used in her service which she has not put forth in the case of 
the other arts. As has been remarked: “The Church says and has 
said, ‘The chant is my song. I will tolerate other music pro- 
vided it partake of the character of chant, but my music is the 
chant.’” Without presuming to read the mind of the Church, 
one may perceive several reasons why the plain chant is 
peculiarly suited to her purpose. First, the rhythm is not 
metrical but free; or rather, the rhythm of the chant conforms 
to that of the text, clothing it easily and flexibly. Next, the 
chant is sung in unison, making clearness and distinction in the 
declaration of the text, and permitting greater melodic variety 
than can possibly obtain in the case of many-voiced or poly- 
phonic music. Other reasons arise when the actual study of the 
chant is undertaken. A very simple apparatus is needed for 
its execution. Memory is aided, for words and melody are so 
welded into unity, that they can not but be received as one by 
the memory. \ 


Its EDUCATIONAL VALUE 


The part which music should play in education is determined 
by its nature and by the regulations of the Church. These regu- 
lations, it is hardly necessary to say, merely indicate now ana 
when music assists man in the attainment of his end. The an- 
nual celebration of the Feast of St. Cecilia, on Thanksgiving 
Day, in Pittsburgh, exemplifies what educational advantages can 
be derived from faithfully following the regulations of the 
Church. Even the non-Catholic can see that music has “edu- 
cational value”; that embodied in the daily schedule of the 
school, it serves as a welcome relief to the strain on the atten- 
tion demanded by the other studies, and that it affords a very 
beneficial, though gentle, physical exertion. Music has a re- 
fining and uplifting influence. This has always been recognized. 
Moreover it promotes a sense of precision, proportion and order, 
and may be used to propagate patriotism and certain other 
ethical principles permissible in a purely non-sectarian curric- 
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ulum. But when the Church uses music in educating her chil- 
dren, music serves a higher purpose. It becomes a means where- 
by they are directed to their last end. 





A PractTicAL EXAMPLE 


Some details of the methods followed in Pittsburgh, may prove 
helpful. The usual plan was pursued of rehearsing, first with 
the teaching Sisters on successive Saturdays, the Gregorian Mass 
which had been chosen, Then the teachers prepared the school 
children, and all the schools were visited three or four times by 
the cathedral choirmaster. This secured conformity in the man- 
ner of singing, and afforded the opportunity of discovering and 
correcting, before they could become habitual, any deviations 
from the proper norm. When the thirteen hundred singers, 
gathered from eleven different parochial schools, taught by six 
different religious congregations, came together, without any 
previous joint rehearsal, they sang in perfect unison. This is 
the music that was chosen: 


(Ancient Plain Chant) Pothier 
Sung by school children 

Ordinary Mass for Paschal Time 

Third Credo 

Proper of the Mass in Honor of the Blessed Trinity 

Offertory, Proper Recited: Ecce Deus 

Choir of Men d Capella 


Hymn to St. Cecilia 


Lux et Origo 


Aiblinger 


Salve Mater Pothier 


Sung by school children 


In freedom and sureness, and in beauty of tone and clarity of 
enunciation, the children showed great progress over former 
years. The Credo which they sang antiphonally with the men 
in the loft, was magnificent in spirit and volume, and the closing 
prose to the Blessed Mother, seemed in its generous outpouring 
of sound from the enthusiastic little worshipers, to seek even 
a vaster space than that afforded by the great cathedral. It is 
impossible to describe the exalted and rarified mood created by 
the sacred words, borne out over the worshipers on the heavenly 
melodies of the plain chant, untrammeled by any instrumental 
accompaniment or interference. The Proper thus sung estab- 
lishes a grade between the congregation and the altar, and in- 
spires a consciousness of hierarchy in divine worship. The sing- 
ing of the ministers of the Mass left nothing to be desired. Thus 
the intonation of the Gloria was its cue, the marvelous melody 
of the Preface was the inspiration of the Sanctus, the Pater 
Noster was the reverent glorification of the Lord’s Prayer, 
while the Jte Missa Est with its Deo Gratias was the joyful 
lingering Amen to the Great Act. 


ArT AND WORSHIP 


These celebrations are acts of worship in accordance with 
the will of the Church. In this lies their chief value. Their 
success is due to the fact that all concerned keep the end in 
view from the very inception of the work. “Why do we sing 
in Church?” the teachers ask. “To praise God and edify our 
neighbor,” is the answer of the children. The Latin words are 
translated for them, so that they know what they are singing; 
correct, distinct, open enunciation is taught, always with reiter- 
ation of the motive: that the act is for God, and for God noth- 
ing but the best will do. 

Here is true education. It begins with God and it ends with 
God. It has all the accuracy of the completest science. It is 
a training in the love of beauty. It brings in the unselfish 
Christian motive of serving one’s fellows. It is art, science, re- 
ligion, interpreted in the forms of Christian music. 

There is much mourning over the lack of great works of art 
in our day, much senseless striving after art for art’s sake. 
Great artists do not seek to produce great words of art: they 
seek to give expression to truths which have taken possession 
of them. The Church continues to be the sole faithful guardian 











and teacher of truth. That is why the incredulous age which 
rejects her has no art. S. T. Orren. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Dilettanti Doctors 


HE “uplift” bee has settled so snugly in Society’s bonnet 
that it is very hard to dislodge him. Society at best is 
odd; but society madly intent on uplifting honest men and 
women is doleful. All the more reason, however, why we should 
do our small part to divert the vague energies of society to 
reasonable ends. 

A great many women with more leisure than brains experi- 
ence sooner or later strong dissatisfaction with their mode of 
life. I honestly believe that very few human beings are ever 
idle by preference; and- most of them not only like to be doing 
something, but like to accomplish something as well. If a 
woman is fortunate enough, by mundane standards, to be born 
to a position of refinement and ‘wealth, she is unfortunate, by 
stricter standards, in not being born to obvious usefulness. She 
is permitted by the dictum of her friends (and high or low, we 
are generally ruled by friends) to do many things, but to ac- 
complish practically nothing. At some time or other this is 
bound to grate on her. She grows tired of seeing her energies 
result in burned wood. She would like, for a change, to see 
some new, fresh wood take definite shapes under her hand. 
And to satisfy this craving, she has resort to the “uplift.” 


An Easy DIAGNOSIS 


I once had to ask a prominent man what he could do for a 
certain good work. My question made him uneasy until I sug- 
gested that the greatest help he could give would be money. His 
face immediately brightened. “That is the easiest thing for me 
to do,” he said. The prominent society woman is in the same 
situation. Being rich, the easiest thing for her to do at all 
times is to use her riches. Next to that, she prefers “visiting.” 
For some reason, a rich woman always takes it for granted that 
her presence in a humble home must bring brightness and 
cheer. But after all, “visiting” belongs more to the charitable 
activities of society than to the uplift. To further the uplift, 
a society woman frequently devotes some of her resources to 
helping penurious playwrights and others, whose ideas and plays 
are fittingly morbid. 

A morbid play is commonly supposed, in certain circles, to be 
a great uplifting agency. The lower the degradation painted, 
the greater the uplifting effect. But not all people, fortunately, 
believe that you can best be drawn to the beauty of the sun by 
looking into a pit;, and in consequence morbid plays do not 
always succeed. Then it is that the playwright appeals to so- 
ciety women for help, lauds his work as moral and edifying, 
and eventually gets some well-intentioned woman to finance its 
production. This took place last year in New York when a so- 
called medical play was produced under the auspices of a num- 
ber of prominent women and doctors. The play was thoroughly 
immoral, unsound in its philosophy and highly disagreeable in 
its details; but it was given ample publicity, and no doubt those 
women who patronized it are immensely satisfied to-day with 
their work as uplifters. 


How To Be USEFUL 


Their ambition to be of some tangible use in the world is cer- 
tainly worth encouraging. The problem we face is how to dis- 
courage their present ways of being “useful” without discourag- 
ing their ambitions as well. They are only following at present 
the lead of the mad homeopaths. They think the sight of evil 
will cure evil; which only proves how amateurish is their psy- 
chology. In fact, they are typical dilettanti, with all the dilet- 
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tante’s enthusiasm and aimlessness and ignorance. They want 
to doctor humanity without a doctor’s training; and they are 
frightfully sensitive to all criticism of their methods. ; 

The task of the Catholic society woman who would bring the 
Church’s message into her sphere of life is delicate. She must 
be a real diplomat. Of course, she can do a great deal by ex- 
ample alone; but she can do still more by well-timed sugges- 
tion. Remember that the Protestant women of to-day are 
genuine in their desire to uplift. What they lack is the guiding 
suggestion of the Church. They have not thought out the ways 
and means of uplift very carefully. They follow, for the most 
part, the lead of writers and educators and ministers, and often 
they merely take up and further a scheme because it seems novel. 
It is the privilege of Catholic women to show the novelty of the 
Church’s message. Yet to some, the very notion that this privi- 
lege is theirs, is novel. These have never caught the meaning of 
the text, that one must not hide one’s light under a bushel. The 
privilege seems to connote “preaching,” exhortation, priggish- 
ness, even pharisaism. From this they shrink. But a simple 
statement of Catholic doctrine may be made, quite impersonally. 
The Church’s teaching is a rich heritage in which we share. 


An OPEN STAND 


A little over a year ago, some newspapers of the country 
featured an article by Mr. Chesterton which gave as the solution 
of the divorce evil the abolition of divorce. To the non-Cath- 
olic press this was a novel idea. They looked upon it as one of 
Mr. *Chesterton’s brilliant paradoxes. This shows two things 
very clearly. It shows that the average non-Catholic is supreme- 
ly ignorant of what the Church has always upheld; and it 
shows that individual Catholics have been very remiss in not 
taking an open stand that would long ago have robbed Mr. 
Chesterton’s “idea” of all novelty. 

The Catholic society woman, then, has a special duty. She 
must suggest other ways of spending money than on morbid 
plays and books. She must suggest the novelty of looking at 
the sun occasionally. When her friends have once tried her 
suggestions they will be as enthusiastic about them as they are 
now about the uplift. The Catholic woman can also suggest 
that the poor do not always need to be uplifted. They are often 
far higher already than those who try to lift them. Cleanliness 
may be next to godliness; but there are so many kinds of clean- 
liness that we have to speak carefully. There is perfumed 
cleanliness, and soapy cleanliness and a clean heart which may 
often be covered by an unclean body. It is a suggestion worth 
making that if you clean your front porch and then sweep all 
the dirt from your front hall onto the porch, you are going 
about your housecleaning the wrong way. 
yourself next to godliness, be sure you have cleaned more than 
your front porch, and that the people you want to uplift are not 
busy cleaning their front hall before they clean their porch. 
They may be right and you wrong. 


Becin aT Home 


There are many ways of doing good with money besides the 
popular uplift, and it is these ways the Catholic woman must 
point out. I know several women who refuse to buy from 
stores that patronize child-labor factories. But it is often diffi- 
cult to find out from a retailer where his goods are made and 
under what conditions. Investigating committees require money 
for their work. Money spent for such committees is certainly 
better than money spent for a filthy play. This is worth sug- 
gesting. So, too, it is good to investigate the condition of the 
industries from which you derive your income. Before you seek 
ways of spending that income, be sure it is honestly made. In- 
stead of being a dilettante and supporting others’ ideas, look to 
yourself and have honesty, and in place of pride have love. 

RicHarp DANA SKINNER. 


Before you place. 





NOTE AND COMMENT 


“The boy who is taken out for a stroll on a Sunday after- 
noon by his father,” says Judge Scully, of the Chicago 
Juvenile Court, “is seldom the boy who gets into trouble.” 
Judge Scully finds, and social workers will agree with him, 
that the lad who is tempted to follow the downward path, 
is the lad who is deprived of proper home influences. The 
tone of a family depends largely on the mother, but the father 
should not restrict himself to the humble though necessary 
position of breadwinner. In the opinion of many observers, 
too many Catholic boys, whose homes are fairly good in 
most respects, suffer from the fact that they know little about 
their father, and he knows little about them. Much has been 
written and sung of the mother’s influence; the influence of 
the father has not received the attention which its importance 
deserves. The father who makes his boys his companions, at 
least occasionally, safeguards both himself and them. 





The editor of a New York paper, which has proclaimed on 
more than one occasion, that it is a mighty factor in the work 
of guarding public morals, sees fit to jeer at the efforts of a 
superintendent of schools to compel his teachers not to scanda- 
lize the children by the impropriety of their dress. The super- 
intendent had suggested that evil might be done away with by 
asking the teachers to adopt some uniform, such as that in use 
by hospital nurses. From a self-styled guardian of public 
morality, the superintendent might have looked for some sym- 
pathy with his ideals, if not with the methods by which he pro- 
posed to attain them. But he got neither. The guardian of 
public morality denied that there was any impropriety in the 
modern fashions, and held that even if there were, it was no 
concern of the superintendent. No stronger proof of the loss 
of all womanly ideals on the part of some women could be 
asked for, than the fact that heads of educational and similar in- 
stitutions, in many parts of the country, have tried, and have 
failed, to bring about a change for the better in this matter of 
feminine fashions. “Never were the times so inclined to sen- 
suality,” writes the editor of a western paper, “and never did 
women offer so little resistance to it as at present.” 





The Benedictine monks of the Abbey of Maredsous in 
Belgium, who were dispossessed of their abbey and church 
by German troops, are about to settle in Ireland. They see 
no prospect of returning to Maredsous for many years, and 
Abbot Marmion, himself of Irish birth, has taken the lease 
of a castle near Waterford, where he and his monks will 
make a new foundation. The transference of the activities 
of this great monastic house to Ireland will be a great 
blessing to the surrounding district. In addition to their 
literary and educational work, the monks have carried on 
extensive farming operations, and support a large school of 
arts and -crafts where boys are trained in such technical 
crafts as wood-carving, gold and silver metal work, church 
embroidery, etc. The settlement of the mon's will have an 
important influence upon the economic prosperity of the 
neighborhood in which they make their home. 





The report recently made in New York, that more than 
five thousand children in the city’s public schools are under- 
fed, has led the municipal authorities to devise ways and 
means of relieving them. It need hardly be said that among 
the first means of relief suggested by many, was that free 
meals should be supplied by the city. The New York Sun 
doubts. the wisdom of this plan: 

The public school teacher who weighs her pupils to find 


out whether they get enough to eat must be very unpopular 
in “uplift-ueber-alles” circles, unless they find in her 
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figures of 9-10 of 1 per cent. underfed a sufficient excuse 
for forcing free meals on 100 per cent., regardless of the 
children’s self-respect. 


The cure suggested by the “uplifters” might bring tempo- 
rary relief, but there its usefulness ends. That a city should 
supply meals as a first aid to the hungry, may at times be 
necessary; but if a community wishes to foster pauperism, 
one efficient means of doing it is to feed the public at the 


public expense. 





What an English judge thinks of American “ragtime,” may 
be seen in the following extract from a decision rendered 
by the Master of the Rolls. Proper protection had been 
asked in the matter of a copyright infringement. 


His Lordship had come to the conclusion that the idea 
common to both songs was as old as the hills. His Lord- 
ship said that as far as the words were concerned, he was 
struck by a want of similarity. There were catch-words 
and a certain jingle which caused a certain amount of 
similarity, but there was no infringement. His Lordship 
wished to add that he regretted deeply that such rubbish 
had ever been brought into court, or that such rubbish 
could claim the protection of the law. This protection, 
however, must be afforded, etc. 


Americans, whose ears have been assailed by this particular 
song, will not file a demurrer with his Lordship who seems 
to have examined the matter with much care and impartiality. 


“Are you a Jesuit?” Tennyson once asked a prominent Eng- 
lish layman. The reply in the negative silenced, but, apparently, 
did not fully satisfy him. In reviewing the “Life of Lord 
Beaconsfield,” the Tablet shows how that noble Lord sometimes 
allowed his suspicions to run away with his judgment: 

James Hope, writes Lord Beaconsfield, the glory and boast 
of Scotland, who was to have been Sir Robert Peel’s next 
Lord Advocate, the bosom friend of Gladstone, joined the 
“true faith’ about a fortnight ago. Archdeacon Manning, 
the spiritual adviser of Sidney Herbert, about the same 
time, and horrible to say, was received not merely by the 
Oratorians as Father’ Newman was—the Oratorians being 
a sort of Papistical Wesleyans—but by the Jesuits whom he 


has joined. 

It would be difficult, comments the Tablet, to crowd a greater 
number of downright errors and of more than doubtful rumors 
into a brief passage. Newman received by the Oratorians is bad 
enough, but Cardinal Marning, a Jesuit, is enough to justify 
Lord Beaconsfield’s “horrible to say.” 





Dr. St. Clair McKelway, Chancellor of the University of 
the State of New York, is also, according to the Springfield 
Republican, a “master phrase-maker.” In his address at the 
Fiftieth Convocation, some weeks ago, Dr. McKelway said: 

It was Franklin who hoped for union without war. It 
was Lincoln who invoked peace for all. It was Grant 
who strengthened it by arbitration. It is Wilson who 
has taught it and wrought it by example and restraint. 
It was all of them and many others among the great who 
have hailed peace as the handmaid of education. And 
as custodians of education it is this Convocation that 
should magnify peace on earth, among men good will. 
Only that can bring the best in the heart of man nearest 
to man’s best conception of the heart of God. 


The concluding phrase may be masterly, but it does not 
seem to be very clear, even after a second and third reading. 
Does Dr. McKelway contend that education can, and should 
take the place of religion in turning men to God? It is late 
in the day to assert that training the intellect, or refining 
the sensibilities, can effectually arrest the sources of evil in 
the human heart. Intellectual light is not moral power. 
A man may smile and smile and be a villain, and. he may 








have all the learning of Solomon, with all the culture of 
Petronius Arbiter, and remain a dangerous citizen. Inci- 
dentally, the inclusion of President Wilson among the teach- 
ers of peace, merely shows that the headlines of the present 
Carranza-Villa war, were withheld from the chancellor's pro- 
phetic vision. 





According to the New York Food Supply Committee, one 
cause of the high cost of living is the ignorance of house- 
wives, who neither know how to buy food nor how to cook 
and serve it. Working girls and girls reared in the homes of 
the well-to-do seem equally at fault. Young women who 
have been employed in offices, stores and factories, perhaps 
from the time they were thirteen or fourteen years old, can 
hardly be expected to have acquired much practical training 
before marriage, in the art of housekeeping. Daughters 
of prosperous families, on the other hand, have the notion 
that it is not necessary for them to learn housekeeping. The 
question of prescribed courses in domestic science should be 
seriously considered by our academies and colleges for girls. 
A bright, cheery, well-kept home, with meals made as ap- 
petizing as possible, may be woman’s smallest contribution to 
civilization, but it is a contribution that is absolutely neces- 
sary. If the tired business man doesn’t meet comfort at 
home, he is sure to seek it somewhere else. Poor food leads 
to dyspepsia, and the only dyspeptics who are patient and 
forbearing are the great Saints. And without patience and 
forbearance from all, how is a home possible? Probably the 
majority of Catholic schools are fairly well equipped to teach 
domestic science, but in many of them the subject is optional. 
This may be the day of the twentieth century woman, but 
the girl whose training has taught her how to cook potatoes, 
stands a better chance of presiding over a permanently happy 
home than her learned sister, who, while she can trace Greek 
roots, is unable to boil eggs. 





The Clerk of Cook County, which includes the city of 
Chicago, publishes from time to time a “blacklist” of persons 
to whom marriage licenses will not be issued. Names are 
placed upon this list on the recommendation of parents and 
near relatives, and sometimes at the instance of stern courts 
and public officials. Last week, for example, licenses were 
refused to Joseph Smith and Brigham Young, because in- 
formation that these worthies were already married had been 
filed with the Clerk. A warrant for their arrest was then 
sworn out. The names of Richard Roe, aged seventy-two 
and Jane Doe, aged twelve, were placed on the blacklist, be- 
cause of an objection made by Jane’s mother. These are 
actual cases. Following them is a list of names of boys and 
girls, from fourteen to nineteen years of age, who in the 
opinion of their parents are too young to assume the 
responsibilities of married life. The Clerk announces that 
within one week he received word from fifty persons ob- 
jecting to “puppy love” marriages, and unions inexpedient 
for other reasons. The complainants were fathers, mothers, 
sisters, jilted sweethearts, abandoned wives and police officials 
who have warrants for the arrest of prospective brides or 
bridegrooms. While it does not seem likely that substantial 
injustice will be done to worthy parties by this procedure, 
it is just possible that from time to time, unfounded objections 
may be filed by persons who have no right to interfere. In 
addition to this, critics have expressed their apprehension 
that the practice may increase the number of elopements 
and lead to other unpleasant consequences. But the Clerk’s 
honest attempt to inquire into the relevant circumstances of 
those who apply for licenses, is worthy of all praise, and 
will probably prevent many hasty and improvident marriages. 











